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PREFACE. 

In  this  little  book,  on  a  large  subject,  many 
-considerations  are  omitted  for  want  of  space; 
a  gallon   cannot  be  got  into  a  pint  measure. 

GEORGE  St.  CLAIR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MAN   AND    HIS    SURROUNDINGS. 

The  existence  of  evil  is  one  of  the  plainest 
facts  of  the  world;  the  problem  of  its  origin 
is  one  of  the  hardest  to  solve.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  thinkers  it  must  remain  a  mystery  for 
ever:  but  all  we  need  say  at  present  is  that 
the  darkness  has  not  hitherto  been  cleared  up. 
Perhaps  the  mystery  may  grow  less  inscrutable 
as  human  knowledge  extends,  for  that  has  been 
the  case  with  some  other  questions  which  were 
once  dark.  The  riddle  of  evil  has  a  fascination 
for  the  mind,  and  men  have  been  drawn  on  to 
hazard  one  attempted  explanation  after  another; 
but  the  failure  of  many  guesses  does  not  prove 
that  the  riddle  has  no  answer.  Evil  at  any 
rate  exists — the  dark  foil  of  all  the  good  things 
in  the  world — and  in  reviewing  some  of  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  we  may  at  least  find 
food  for  thought,  and  hints  for  the  conduct 
of   life. 
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Let  US  consider  some  of  the  common  evils 
f  the  world — such  as  accident,  famine,  and 
isease,  the  ferocity  of  beasts  and  the  enmity 
f  man  to  man — before  we  speculate  or  argue 
n  the  large  question  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
t  is  useless  to  begin  by  assuming  that  God, 
eing  omnipotent,  might  have  prevented  evil — • 
r  that  Satan,  a  rebel  angel,  "brought  death 
ito  the  world  and  all  our  woe" — or  even  that 
partial  evil  is  universal  good."  Let  us  first 
iquire  into  particular  instances  and  cases,  and, 
erhaps,  gradually  we  shall  come  to  discern  a 
ttle  light,  which  may  afterwards  diffuse  itself 
enerally   over  the   entire   field. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  the  subject  is 
lat  which  draws  a  line  between  physical  evil 
id  moral  evil;  the  former  including  disease 
id  pain,  famine,  tempest,  and  other  material 
[Conveniences,  while  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
5ver  all  sinful  dispositions  and  acts.  Our 
mplest  course  will  be  to  take  the  consideration 
f  physical  evils  first,  and  to  begin  with  some 
hich  are  not  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  man, 
id  cannot  well  be  called  punishments  for  sin 
1  any  theory  of  sin  and  punishment.  "  An 
istance  -is  handy  as  I  write.  I  have  a  friend 
ho  was  lately  thrown  from  his  gig  with  such 
olence  as   to  put   his   shoulder  out.     Such  an 
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accident  may  happen  without  anybody  being  to 
blame;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  occurs  may 
be  a  righteous  man.  Quite  irrespective  of  the 
man's  moral  character,  the  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder-bone  causes  pain,  which  is  an  evil 
while  it  lasts,  at  least  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word,,  and  there  is  not  even  the  beginning 
of  comfort  until  the  joint  is  re-set.  This  incident 
may  serve  to  remind  us  that,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  joints  of  the  body  work 
smoothly  and  well.  They  do  so  because  they 
are  admirably  fitted  together  like  the  adapted 
parts  of  a  hinge,  or  in  ball  and  socket  relation, 
and  they  fail  to  do  so  when  a  dislocation  occurs, 
because  the  smooth  and  easy  relation  is  then 
disturbed.  The  smooth  relation  of  parts  to  one 
another  is  the  condition  of  easy  working  and 
the   secret   of  comfort. 

We  may  extend  this  observation  to  the  relations 
which  the  body  altogether  sustains  to  external 
things.  It  is  pleasant  to  breathe  a  soft  and 
balmy  air  in  the  cool  evening  of  a  summer's 
day.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  painful, 
because  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  constitution 
of  our  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  We  find  it 
comfortable  to  lie  on  a  soft  bed,  or  take  rest 
in  an  easy  chair,  while  it  is  unpleasant  to  lie 
on  thorns.      When  we  take   food   we  are  really 
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bringing  external  things  into  contact  with  the 
body,  though  in  another  way.  The  food  may 
be  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  suitable  for 
nourishment,  in  which  case  we  say  it  is  adapted 
for  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  nauseous  and 
poisonous,  and  then,  because  it  is  not  adapted, 
we  suffer  discomfort  and,  perhaps,  fatal  injury. 
In  all  these  cases  the  evil  appears  to  result 
from  the  want  of  adaptation,  the  absence  of 
smooth  and  fitting  relation;  and,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  that  they  are  but  instances  of  a  rule 
which  is  of  very  wide  application.  Man  holds 
relation  to  so  many  things  that  he  must  expect 
to  be  subject  to  many  annoyances  from  this 
CAuse  alone. 

When  a  cork  is  fitted  to  a  bottle,  there  are 
simply  the  two  things  to  be  adapted  (unless 
the  bottle  is  to  contain  an  acid  which  corrodes 
cork,  and  then  there  are  three  things  to  be 
adapted,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  glass 
stopper);  but  when  a  cog-wheel  is  fitted  into 
a  watch  it  holds  multiplied  relations.  We  may, 
for  our  present  purpose  and  as  an  illustration 
only,  call  Man  a  cog-wheel  who  has  to  find 
his  proper  adjustment  to  external  things — to 
country  and  climate,  to  food  and  drink,  to  the 
laws  and  forces  of  Nature,  to  wild  beasts  or  insect 
pests,    and  to    his    brothers    in   human    society 
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With  all  these  he  must  become  acquainted  and 
must  establish  what  is  called  a  modus  vivendi,  or 
way   of  existing,    before   he   can   expect   comfort. 

We  soon  get  to  know  by  experience  some- 
thing of  the  properties  and  powers  of  material 
things:  we  find  that  they  possess  weight,  they 
require  effort  to  move  them,  they  continue  to 
exist  from  day  to  day.  Clay  is  soft,  iron  may 
be  made  soft  in  the  fire,  water  is  a  liquid 
which  has  the  property  of  wetting  things  but 
which  becomes  ice  when  the  temperature  falls 
low.  Ripe  fruits,  we  find,  are  good  to  eat; 
and  sunshine  and  rain  have  been  the  influences 
which  caused  them  to  grow  and  ripen.  For 
every  change  in  anything  there  is  a  cause  which 
was  fitted  to  produce  it.  Nothing  happens  by 
pure  accident,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance.  Events  and  results  happen  so  regularly 
indeed,  when  the  conditions  are  the  same,  that 
you  might  fancy  material  things  possessed 
intelligence  and  were  obedient  to  laws  which 
had   been   laid   down   for   them. 

For  this  reason,  these  regular  habits  of  material 
things  are  called  Natural  I^aws.  It  is  a  law  of 
Nature  that  water  shall  freeze  at  32  degrees, 
and  boil  at  212  degrees.  Another  law  is  that 
anything  heavy  must  fall  to  the  ground  when 
left    unsupported.      We    also    call    it    a    law    of 
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Nature  that  the  sun  should  rise  morning  by 
morning  so  constantly.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tells 
us  of  the  laws  of  motion,  which  are  three  in 
number,  and  are  concerned  in  almost  everything 
that  occurs.  The  first  law  is  "that  a  body 
always  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  till  by  some 
external  influence  it  be  made  to  change  its 
state."  The  second  law  is  "that  the  change  of 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed, 
and  is  produced  in  the  straight  line  in  which 
that  force  acts."  And  the  third  law  is  "that 
miction  and  re-action  are  equal,  with  opposite 
directions."  We  cannot  think  that  any  material 
thing  should  depart  from  these  laws :  if  we 
throw  a  stone,  the  stone  obeys  them;  and  the 
moon  obeys  them  in  revolving  about  the  earth. 
When  a  moving  body  is  suddenly  stopped,  as 
when  a  bullet  strikes  a  wall,  it  becomes  heated, 
and  the  heat  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of 
its  particles  among  themselves.  These  little 
vibrations,  if  added  together,  would  be  just  equal 
to  the  large  movement  which  has  been  stayed. 
Thus  no  motion  or  force  is  ever  lost,  but  only 
•changes  its  form,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  Mr. 
Orove  to   the  satisfaction  of  all  scientific  men.* 


•  The    Correlation    of  Physical  Forces.     By    W.    R.    Grove,   Q.C. 
■M.A.,  F.R.S.— London:   Longmans,  fifth  edition,  1867. 
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Hot  water  has  its  particles  all  in  motion> 
among  themselves.  If  we  take  a  pint  of  water 
at  loo  degrees  and  mingle  it  with  a  pint  of 
water  at  50  degrees,  we  shall  have  a  quart  of 
water  at  75  degrees,  showing  that  the  one  pint- 
has  gained  as  much  heat  or  motion  as  the 
other  has  lost.  In  all  chemical  combinations 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  regularity  and  exact- 
ness, and  it  makes  us  think  that  these  things  • 
are  as  fixed  and  lasting  as  the  laws  of  motion 
applied  to  large  masses.  But  when  we  throw 
a  stone,  although  the  stone  obeys  the  laws  of 
motion,  our  own  hand  will  give  direction  to  it. 
And  when  the  earth,  by  its  motions  of  rotation- 
and  revolution,  produces  day  and  night  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  are  not  prevented  from 
believing   that  it   is  by   the  Creator's   intention. 

All  things  in  the  world  or  the  universe, 
taken  together,  make  up  what  we  call  Nature;. 
though  we  must  include  in  that  term  the 
properties  as  well  as  the  things,  the  relation 
of  each  thing  to  all  others,  the  motion  which 
is  ever  going  on,  and  the  laws  which  govern, 
or  regulate  the  changes.  We  may  think  of 
Nature  as  a  vast  machine,  in  motion,  and  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  little  cog-wheels  having  our 
place  to  fill  as  part  of  the  whole ;  only  we 
are    living    wheels,    which    makes    a   difference, 
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and  we  can  hardly  think  of  Nature  as  being 
dead. 

The  constancy  of  Nature  is  a  great  advantage 
to  us;  for  we  should  never  know  what  to  do 
in  a  world  of  chance.  The  fixed  properties 
of  things,  the  regularity  of  their  action  on  one 
another  according  to  quantity  and  conditions, 
•enable  us  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the 
•effects  when  we  know  the  causes;  and  this 
arrangement  is  like  a  covenant  which  the 
Creator  makes  with  us  for  our  benefit.  Without 
it  we  should  be  like  strangers  in  a  strange 
land ;  but  the  fixed  order  of  Nature  is  a  map 
of  all  the  world,  with  charts  of  every  coast, 
with  which  we  may  make  ourselves  acquainted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  steer  in 
safety. 

We  suffer  no  disaster  except  when  we  come 
into  collision  with  things,  or  get  out  of  our 
channel  or  groove  instead  of  preserving  an 
harmonious   adjustment. 

Now  a  good  many  of  the  necessary  adjustments 
or  adaptations  are  made  for  us  already  as  soon 
as  we  come  into  the  world.  We  possess  lungs 
which  are  suited  for  breathing  the  air;  we 
come  into  a  world  of  light  and  we  are  furnished 
beforehand  with  eyes;  we  have  voices  to  make 
an  impression    upon    the    ears    of   others,    and 
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we  have  ears  which  can  hear  speech  and  music 
in   return. 

We  find  out  by  our  frame  and  constitution 
the  kind  of  hfe  we  are  intended  for — our 
limits  and  yet  our  wide  range.  We  cannot  fly 
like  the  bird ;  we  could  not  live  in  water  like 
the  fish.  A  fish  taken  out  of  the  water  is  in 
evil  plight,  for  it  cannot  breathe  in  air.  There 
is  no  evil  in  being  a  fish,  or  a  bird,  or  a 
human  child.  The  Creator  loves  variety,  he 
makes  all  kinds  of  creatures,  and  the  creature 
should  be  content  with  its  place.  But  it  is  an 
evil  thing  to  the  fish  to  be  out  of  water,  and 
€vil  to  the  human  being  to  find  himself  sinking 
in  the  water.  Water  is  not  a  bad  thing  in 
itself,  but  it  is  unsuited  to  a  man's  lungs;  and 
air,  which  zs  suited  to  his  lungs,  is  not  adapted 
to  a  fish's  gills.  Water  is  a  necessary  thing 
to  supply  rain  and  rivers  and  to  lave  our  thirst: 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  water  to  suffocate 
us  if  we  are  immersed  in  it.  We  are  adapted 
to  live  on  land ;  and  if  we  wish  to  be  in  the 
water  occasionally  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to 
it  by  learning  to  swim;  and  whether  we  become 
swimmers  or  not,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to 
a  world  which  contains  brooks  and  rivers,  by 
bearing  in  mind  our  liability  to  be  drowned, 
and   schooling  ourselves   to  avoid  danger.     Thus 
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we  see  that  while  we  are  adapted  from  our 
very  birth  for  a  certain  mode  of  life  which  is 
at  once  indicated  in  its  principal  features,  we 
are  expected  to  adapt  ourselves  in  detail,  as 
our  activity  carries  us  abroad.  Education  and 
apprenticeship  are  directed  to  this  end;  and 
when  we  suffer  through  ignorance  we  may  say 
it  is  the  ignorance  which  is  an  evil  thing,  rather 
than   any   of  the   arrangements   of  Nature. 

But  Nature  herself  is  ever  taking  new  forms, 
so  that  repeated  re-adjustments  are  required  on 
the  part  of  man.  Although  the  sun  rises  daily, 
and  "summer  and  winter  know  their  time"  yet 
there  is  so  much  variety  in  minor  things — in 
the  weather,  in  the  abundance  of  the  harvest, 
in  the  prevalence  of  insect  pests,  ,&c.,  and  still 
more  in  human  affairs — that  we  have  to  be 
continually  on  the  alert.  If  all  the  world 
remained  still,  we  can  fancy  we  might  be  at 
peace  by  doing  nothing;  but  when  the  world 
is  on  the  march  we  must  keep  step,  in  order 
to  preserve  that  harmonious  relation  which  is 
necessary  to  comfort.  Were  the  earth  blessed 
with  perpetual  spring  and  an  unvarying  tem- 
perature, we  might  not  have  to  alter  our  clothing. 
Could  the  body  remain  unchanged  we  should 
not  have  to  trouble  ourselves  about  food.  But 
the   body   wastes   with    labour,   and    advances   in 
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its  growth  as  an  organism,  and  so  we  have  to 
take  rest  and  nourishment.  Nor  need  we 
complain  of  this  necessity,  seeing  that  food 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  sleep  is  sweet  to 
the  weary.  But  any  neglect  or  mistake  in 
recuperating  will  bring  disturbance  into  the  system, 
and  thus  there  will  be  evil  of  our  own  making. 
All  sorts  of  external  changes  make  demands 
upon  us  to  re-adapt  ourselves ;  and  yet  these, 
external  changes  are  necessary  to  the  life  of 
Nature,  and  without  the  adaptations  on  man's 
part  there  would  be  no  progress  of  the  human 
race. 


CHAPTER     II. 

BODILY     DEFECTS    AND     DEFORMITIES. 

I  suppose  the  first  time  a  mother  sees  her 
babe  she  anxiously  scans  it  over,  to  ascertain 
that  its  limbs  and  organs  are  perfect ;  and 
experiences  a  feeling  of  relief  and  gladness 
wien  she  finds  that  it  has  no  defect  or  deformity. 
Happily  this  is  generally  the  case :  all  is  right 
from  top  to  toe,  and  finished  to  the  very 
finger-nails.  The  infant  is  a  miracle  of  creation. 
Its  hand  is  a  wonderful  instrument;  its  foot 
is  scarcely  less  a  marvel ;  its  eyes  are  not  only 
sparkling  jewels,  but  the  very  sort  of  contrivance 
wanted  for  drinking  in  the  light  of  this  world. 
The  structure  of  the  ear  is  equally  complicated, 
and  just  as  exquisitely  fitted  for  an  atmosphere 
filled  with  sounds.  And,  if  the  mother's  eye 
could  see  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  interior 
organs,  they  would  be  found  no  less  perfect 
and  beautiful  in  their  adaptation  to  their  ends. 
Further,  if  the  mother's  eyes  were  microscopes, 
capable  of  perceiving  all  the  details  of  anatomical 
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Structure — and  if  she  had  anatomical  knowledge 
to  understand  all  she  saw — the  body  would  be 
to  her,  in  comparison  to  what  she  sees  of  it 
now,  like  an  ordnance  map  with  every  road 
traced,  and  every  estate  marked,  in  comparison 
with  such  an  outline  map  as  hangs  on  a  school- 
room wall.  She  would  find  every  nerve  and 
artery  and  fibre  in  its  place  and  ready  for  its 
function;  and  this  living  organism  is  adapted 
beforehand  to  the  world  which  it  has  come 
into.  There  is  no  greater  miracle  than  this; 
and  were  it  not  so  common  it  would  hardly 
be   believed. 

Yet  any  limb  might  be  deformed,  any  organ 
defective,  any  string  of  the  ten  thousand  absent 
or  short  or  broken,  just  as  things  sometimes 
go  crooked  or  snap  short  in  a  manufactory  or 
workshop.  Now  and  then  it  is  so  with  the 
newly-born  babe :  the  foot  is  clubbed,  or  the 
fingers  are  lacking,  or  the  eyes  are  blind,  or 
the  neart  is  defective.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
the  body  is  perfect  at  birth,  deformities  are 
brought  about  by  the  accidents  and  diseases 
of  childhood.  Then  the  poor  human  creatures 
so  afflicted  are  handicapped,  to  greater  or  less 
extent,   in   the    race   of  life. 

This  'is  an  evil.  But  have  the  afflicted 
persons   any    cause    of    complaint    against    their 
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Maker?  Many  of  them  are  very  happy,  and 
most  of  them  would  rather  live  than  die.  Their 
life  is  a  boon,  and  such  powers  as  they  have 
are  good;  they  are  not  so  much  afflicted  posi- 
tively as  blessed  in  an  inferior  degree  to  others. 
Still  they  are  handicapped  by  the  inferiority  > 
there  is  an  apparent  failure  in  that  adaptation 
to  the  world  which  would  secure  comfort;  and 
an  objection  may  seem  to  lie  against  the 
Creator's   work,   unless   we  look  into   causes. 

As  soon  as  we  inquire  into  facts  we  find 
that  some  deformities  are  produced  by  human 
folly.  When  women  practise  tight-lacing,  in 
slavish  obedience  to  fashion,  they  deform  the 
most  important  part  of  the  human  frame.  The 
bony  frame-work  of  the  chest  is  crushed  in^ 
and  the  shape  and  position  of  the  lungs,  heart 
and  other  organs  is  so  altered  that  their 
healthy  action  is  interfered  with.  The  true 
form  of  the  human  body  is  familiar  to  us 
from  such  classic  models  as  the  statue  of 
Venus  of  Milo,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all 
the  artistic  and  anatomical  world  to  be  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  natural  female  form.* 
Those  women,  therefore,  who  choose  to  forsake 
this  form  and  frustrate  the  intentions  •  of 
Providence,  deserve   the   suffering  which   they  at 

*  Flower  :  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  80. 
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iength  bring  upon  themselves;  but  their  children, 
who  also  suffer  in  consequence,  suffer  innocently. 
This  is  not  the  only  evil  which  results  from 
foolish  fashions.  Prof.  G.  M.  Humphry,  of 
■Cambridge,  tells  us  that  the  frequency  of 
"pigeon-breast"  and  "crooked  spine"  must, 
partly,  be  attributed  to  the  confinement  of  the 
arms,  caused  by  the  mode  of  dress  and  the 
customs  of  Hfe.*  "The  exercise  of  raising  the 
arms  above  the  head  is  a  good  one  for  those 
in  health,  and  is  much  and  wisely  recommended 
by  the  directors  of  gymnastics."  The  same 
authority  cautions  us  that  lads  and  girls  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  shooting  up  apace, 
with  the  body  increasing  in  weight,  are  apt  to' 
be  rather  weak  in  the  foot,  and  should  be 
.spared  from  having  to  carry  weights.  Errand 
boys,  butchers'  and  bakers'  boys,  and  young 
nursery  maids  are  frequent  sufferers  in  this 
way;  and  the  same  bad  result  may  ensue  from 
long-continued  dancing.  These  evils  must  be 
charged  _upon  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the 
sufferers  themselves,  or  their  parents,  guardians 
and  employers;  and  cannot  well  afford  ground 
of  complaint  against  Providence.  Chinese  girls 
whose  feet  have  been  cramped,  and  the  children 
of  Indians   who   flatten   their   heads    and   distort 

•Humphry  on  "The  Human  Foot  and  the  Human  Hand,''  p.  125. 
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their  lips,  might  seem  to  have  reason  for 
complaint;  but  it  happens  that  they  all  grow 
up  to  approve  what  has  been  done  to  them. 
We  see,  then,  that  although  these  distortions 
are  to  be  deplored,  the  evil  is  immediately 
traceable  to  the  force  of  custom  and  the 
foolishness   of  men.i 

Another  class  of  deformities  and  defects  is 
ascertained  tp  be  hereditary.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this,  for  every  power  and  quality 
found  in  the  parents  shows  some  tendency  to 
pass  on  to  the  child.  A  girl  may  possess  her 
mother's  features,  and  a  boy  may  have  a  talent 
like  his  father's,  by  virtue  of  the  hereditary 
principle.  It  is  owing  to  heredity  (to  use  the 
scientific  term)  that  the  children  of  Negroes  are 
black  and  have  woolly  hair  like  their  parents 
and  ancestors;  and  that  the  children  of  Europeans 
are  white.  A  workman's  hand  grows  larger 
through  using  his  tools;  and  the  child  of  a 
working  man  is  more  likely  to  have  large  hands 
than  the  child  of  a  nobleman.  The  law  of 
inheritance  itself  is  good;  if  it  did  not  operate 
there  would  be  no  certainty  that  the  offspring 
of  English  parents  might  not  grow  up  to  be 
Red  Indians,  or  prove  not  to  be  human 
beings  at  all.  We  have  all  the  benefits  of  the 
law,    and    we    must    submit    to    the    occasional 
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inconveniences  which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  it.  Strength  and  stature  and  every  sort 
of  excellence  are  often  hereditary,  and  we 
must  neither  wonder  nor  complain  if  weakness, 
defect  and  deformity  are  sometimes  inherited 
also. 

But  the  unfortunate  ones,  born  deficient,  and 
handicapped  from  their  birth,  may  they  not 
justly  complain?  Against  whom  should  they 
raise  their  voice?  Their  defect  may  not  be  in 
every  sense  the  work  of  Providence.  The  Jews 
once  asked  Christ  the  question — "Did  this  man 
sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he  should  be  born 
blind?"  It  may  actually  be  the  case  sometimes 
that  children  are  born  blind  through  the  fault 
or  folly  of  their  parents.  Among  classes  of 
people  who  use  their  eyes  much  for  reading 
and  writing,  short  sight  is  common,  and  that 
defect  is  often  inherited.  In  Germany,  where 
the  educated  classes  are  notoriously  studious, 
an  excessive  number  of  the  young  people  are 
obliged  to  wear  spectacles ;  and  when  blindness 
has  been  brought  on  in  this  way  the  children 
inherit  the  weakness.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
it  generally  overtakes  the  child  at  the  same  age 
that  the  father  became  affected ;  and  when  there 
is  any  departure  from  this  rule,  it  affects  the 
child    somewhat    earlier   in   life.      In   the   family 
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of  Le  Compte  blindness  was  inherited  during 
three  generations,  and  no  less  than  37  children 
and  grandchildren  were  all  affected  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age.*  Besides  blindness, 
it  is  found  that  gout,  consumption,  scrofula, 
diabetes  and  insanity  are  all  liable  to  show 
themselves  in  sons  and  daughters,  or  in  grand- 
children, at  about  the  same  age  at  which  they 
troubled  the  parents.  In  some  instances  the 
parents  have  brought  the  disease  upon  themselves 
through  errors  of  living;  and  sometimes  persons 
knowing  themselves  to  be  consumptive  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  marry.  Besides  these  explana- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  defects  and  deformities 
which  fasten  upon  some  families  in  a  wholesale 
fashion  which  was  once  mysterious,  are  a  common 
result   of   the  marriage   of  cousins. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  the  well-known  anthropologist, 
finds  that  among  widely  different  races,  in  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  marriages 
between  relations  are  strictly  prohibited ;  and 
he  inclines  to  think  they  have  been  forbidden 
because  of  the  evil  effects  which  have  been 
observed  to  follow  where  they  take  place,  t 
The  evil  effects  do  certainly  appear  to  ensue, 
as  the  following  cases  will   show      Joshua  Coffin 

•  Darwin  on  Variation,  II.  78.     H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.  I.  349. 
t  Early  History  of  Mankind,  Chap.  X. 
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gives  us  the  first:— "N.  P.,  of  W.,  Massachusetts, 
a  fine-looking  and  intelligent  man,  of  good  sense, 
married  his  own  cousin,  and  what  a  set  of 
children !  One  of  them  is  clump-footed,  another 
has  but  one  eye,  and  all  three  of  them  are 
very  weak  in  intellect,  small  in  person,  and 
have  heads  shaped  like  a  flat-iron  with  the  point 
turned  downwards,  flat  on  top,  and  their  chin 
making  the  point."  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us  that 
there  were  359  idiots  whose  parentage  was 
ascertained,  and  it  was  found  that  in  17  cases 
the  parents  were  closely  related  by  blood.  In 
these  17  families  there  had  been  95  children, 
and  out  of  these  no  fewer  than  44  were  idiotic ; 
1 2  others  were  scrofulous  and  puny ;  one  was  • 
deaf,  and  one  was  a  dwarf.  This  is  what  comes 
of  marrying  near  relatives ;  and  by  this  time 
the  world  ought  to  be  aware  of  it  and  avoid 
the   evil. 

It  seems  unreasonable,  after  this  experience, 
to  charge  these  evils  upon  the  Creator.  The 
unfortunate  children  may  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint, but  it  is  rather  against  the  parents  and 
ancestors  than  against  God.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  "  fourth  generation ;  but  this  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  law  of  inheritance  in 
conjunction   with   sinful   conduct.     The  law  itself 
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is  good,  but  we  have  to  expect  evil  results 
when   its   operation   is   disregarded. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  expected  that  a  good 
Creator  will  make  some  provision  for  the 
mitigation  or  removal  of  evils  thus  falling  on 
the  innocent.  Our  own  compassion  assures  us 
of  his.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  the  mitigations 
we  look  for,  and  sometimes  compensations  which 
seem   quite  to  make   up   for  the  loss  or  defect. 

In  the  first  place  Nature  ordains  that  thoroughly 
diseased  parents  shall  be  childless,  and  thus  the 
increase  of  the  evil  is  cut  off  at  the  fount  and 
origin.*  In  the  next  place  some  power  of 
counteraction  is  placed  in  every  one's  hands; 
while  a  scrofulous  youth  can  enhance  the 
scrofulous  inheritance,  by  violating  the  laws  of 
health,  and  thus  become  more  scrofulous  than 
his  parentage,  he  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
diminish  it,  if  he  will,  and  even  effectually 
ward  off  the  tendency.  In  the  case  of  some 
defects  and  deformities  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
can  achieve  wonders.  In  the  gospel  story  the 
blind  man  who  was  healed  said  to  the  Jews 
who  were  doubtful  about  the  "Good  Physician," 
"...  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 
that  was    born    blind."      Yet    this    miracle    has 

*  Fowler,  30. 
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been  achieved  in  modern  times  by  \  the  skill  of 
the  oculist.  In  a  letter  to  the  Globe  news- 
paper Dr.  Kidd  describes  such  a  case,  which 
he  had  personally  observed  at  the  Eye  Institu- 
tion, Moorfields.  An  interesting-looking  young 
woman,  22  years  of  age,  born  stone-blind,  with 
cataract,  began  to  see  a  little  in  two  minutes 
after  the  surgical  operation  was  performed,  and 
was   restored   to   perfect  vision  in  four   days."^ 

Further,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
loss  of  one  sense  is  made  up  for  by  increased 
power  in  the  rest.  A  blind  man  is  obliged 
to  depend  so  much  upon  hearing  and  feeling 
that  these  senses  become  educated  to  a  high 
degree,  and  are  much  better  servants  to  him 
than  to  ordinary  people.  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1682,  and  deprived  of 
eyesight  and  eyes  by  small-pox  and  abscess 
when  only  one  year  old,  became  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  even  lectured 
on  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  light.  He  had 
a  board  with  a,  great  number  of  holes  in  it, 
at  regular  distances  and  nOt  far  apart,  and  on 
this  he  easily  formed  any  diagram  he  wished 
to  use-  by  merely  placing  a  few  pins  in  the 
proper  places,  and  extending  a  piece  of  twine 
over     them     to    represent    the    lines.       In    this 

*  Blindness  and  the  Blind.     By  W.   Hanks  Levy,  F.R.G.S.,  p.  So3- 
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manner,  we  are  told,  he  formed  his  figures 
more  readily  than  another  person  could  do 
with  pen  and  ink.  Saunderson's  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  was  principally  obtained  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  which  he  possessed  in 
exquisite  perfection.  He  would  detect  counter- 
feit coins  and  medals  by  feeling  them.  He 
could  tell  when  anything  was  held  near  his 
face,  or  when  he  passed  by  a  tree  at  no  great 
distance,  provided  the  air  was  calm  and  there 
was  little  or  no  wind.  He  could  tell  these 
things  by  the  different  pulse  of  the  air  upon 
his  face.  His  sense  of  hearing  too,  was  ex- 
ceedingly refined,  and  enabled  him  not  only 
to  distinguish  persons  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  but  to  tell  places,  distances,  and  the 
different   sizes   of  rooms   by   the   echo.* 

The  German  painter  Rugendas  had  a  weakness 
in  his  right  hand,  which  increased  until  the 
hand  became  quite  unserviceable,  and  he  would 
have  been  without  any  means  of  subsistence 
had  he  not  determined  to  educate  the  left 
hand.  The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  he  came  at  last  to  use  the  left  hand 
with  more  ease  and  effect  than  he  had  ever 
done   the   right,  f 

*  Craik's   Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties, 
t  Craik. 
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It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Demosthenes 
strengthened  a  weak  voice  by  exercising  himself 
in  declamation  while  ascending  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  or  walking  amid  the  noise  of  the  waves 
along  the  sea-shore.  The  celebrated  Spanish 
painter  Fernandez  Navarete,  who  was  all  his 
life  deaf  and  dumb,  through  an  illness  which 
seized  him  when  he  was  two  years  old,  displayed 
from  his  childhood  a  strong  passion  for  drawing, 
and  became,  eventually,  one  of  the  greatest 
artists   of  his   age. 

The  studious  character  of  many  men  has 
been  owing  to  some  bodily  weakness  or  defect 
which  kept  them  out  of  the  playground,  and 
made  them  seek  companionship  in  books  or 
find  occupation  in  their  own  thoughts.  John 
Flaxman,  the  son  of  a  humble  seller  of  plaster- 
casts,  in  Covent  Garden,  was  a  constant  invalid 
when  a  child.  It  was  his  custom  to  sit  behind 
the  shop-counter  propped  by  pillows,  and  he 
amused  himself  with  drawing  and  reading.  At 
a  later  period  he  took  to  sculpture,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  artists  England 
has  produced.  Socrates,  though  ugly,  became 
a  philosopher.  Charlotte  Bronte,  though  plain 
of  features,  charmed  the  world  by  her  story  of 
"Jane  Eyre."  Dr.  Watts,  though  small  of 
stature,   showed   that  he  "must   be   measured  by 
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his  soul."  John  Milton,  but  for  his  bhndness, 
might  never  have  written  the  great  Epic  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  fine  poem  of  "Samson 
Agonistes:"  and  besides  the  mental  concentration 
which  blindness  gave  him  he  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge  a   spiritual    benefit   when   he   says — 

"  My  vision  thou  hast  dimmed  that  I  might  see 
Thyself,  thyself  alone  !  " 
It  reminds  us  of  the  apostle  Paul's  "thorn  in 
the  flesh,"  which  some  critics  have  conjectured 
to  be  weak  eyesight,  which  pricked  him  sorely 
and  placed  him  at  some  disadvantage,  but 
which  led  him  to  pray  a  prayer  that  brought 
the  answer  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, 
for   power   is   made   perfect   in   weakness."* 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  compensation  which 
the  providence  of  God  grants  to  those  who 
suffer  from  defect  or  deformity  is  a  large 
share  of  the  compassion  of  their  fellows.  A 
mother's  love,  which  extends  to  all  her  children, 
is  lavished  most  upon  the  one  most  afllicted ; 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  public 
shows  itself  most  abundantly  in  providing  infirm- 
aries, and  supplying  medical  and  surgical  aid, 
with  good  and  constant  nursing.  The  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  may  be  numerous,  but  for 
almost    every  one    of    them    there   is    a   special 

*  3  Cor.,  xii.,  9. 
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hospital  in  every  large  city.  In  London  you 
may  enumerate  eye  hospitals  and  institutions 
for  the  blind,  ear  and  throat  infirmaries,  and 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  dental  hospitals,  ortho- 
pcedic  and  spinal  hospitals,  hospitals  for  cancer 
and  for  consumption,  fever  and  small-pox  hos- 
pitals, lying-in  charities,  and  hospitals  for  children, 
besides  general  hospitals,  where  any  and  every 
case  of  accident  or  acute  disease  is  at  once 
admitted.  All  these  institutions  testify  to  a  vast 
amount  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  it  is  that  all  sects  and 
parties  join  in  supporting  these  good  institutions, 
and  no  poor  sufferer  is  excluded  on  account 
of  creed.  To  help  the  sick  and  wounded  out 
of  pure  human  kindness,  as  the  Good  Samaritan 
assisted  the  poor  Jew  on  the  Jericho  road, 
is  a  duty  of  religion  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
those  who  differ  widely  about  some  other 
duties,  and  contend  warmly  about  doctrines, 
unite  in  one  common  effort  on  the  "  Hospital 
Sunday"  when  collections  are  made  for  their 
suffering  fellows.  In  this  way  the  evil  of  sec- 
tarianism itself  is  being  softened  and  smoothed 
away. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CONFLICT    WITH    THE    ELEMENTS. 

A  well-formed,  healthy  man  is  not  straitened 
in  himself,  but,  outwardly,  he  finds  many  things 
to  contend  against.  Whatever  militates  against 
man's  comfort  is  a  foe  to  him,  and  he  calls 
it  evil.  He  suffers  discomfort  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  he  is  sometimes  in  danger 
from  storm  and  lightning;  earthquakes  shake 
his  confidence  in  tei-ra  firvia ;  swamps  and 
deserts  are  diflScult  to  cross  and  almost  im- 
possible to  live  in ;  the  darkness  of  night 
compels  him  to  remain  still  or  to  grope  his 
way;  and  the  winter,  with  its  short  days,  its 
bitter  cold  and  its  barrenness,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  all.  We  say  nothing  at  present  of 
diseases,   pain,   and   death. 

There  are  constant  calls  upon  our  activity, 
to  provide  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  to  avoid 
physical  dangers.  Most  of  them  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  we  have  to  readapt 
ourselves  to  our  surroundings,  after  the  com- 
fortable   relation    has    been    disturbed    by   some 
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change  in  our  circumstances  or  ourselves.  If 
we  travel  from  one  district  to  another  we  may 
find  ourselves  amid  new  conditions — the  air, 
the  water,  the  soil  and  its  productions  all 
being  different.  When  we  stay  at  home  the 
moving  seasons  of  the  year  change  the  aspect 
of  things  about  us,  and  alter  the  temperature, 
and  differently  affect  our  feelings.  In  ourselves, 
also,  we  undergo  change,  through  the  mere 
breathing  which  preserves  the  spark  of  life, 
and  from  the  lapse  of  time  since  food  and 
rest  were  taken.  We  take  more  food,  or  alter 
our  clothing,  with  a  view  to  readapt  ourselves. 
Our  efforts  are  prompted  by  instinctive 
feelings,  which  generally  inform  us  when  change 
is  required,  of  what  sort  it  should  be  and 
when  it  has  been  sufficient.  Fortunately  no 
exact  measurement  is  necessary,  for  the  body 
can  endure  a  certain  latitude  of  difference 
without  suffering.  Our  taste  guides  us  in  the 
selection  of  food;  but  even  if  it  should  err  a 
httle,  either  as  to  kind  or  quantity,  the  body 
may  not  feel  it  injuriously.  A  little  more  or 
less  of  sleep  does  not  seem  to  matter,  nor  a 
trifling  difference  in  the  thickness  of  our 
clothing.  But  there  are  limits  which  must  not 
be  exceeded.  We  can  endure  a  limited  range 
of  temperature,    but    beyond    a    certain   extreme 
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the  heat  or  cold  is  painful.  On  most  of  our 
thermometers  the  point  55  degrees  is  marked 
"temperate:"  on  some  old  instruments  it  used 
to  be  called  "agreeable;"  but  we  can  be 
comfortable  within  a  modeiate  range,  and  we 
can  endure  a  more  considerable  range  without 
injury.  It  is  said  that  on  the  borders  of  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  and  in  many  other 
tropical  parts,  men  live  where  the  ground  be- 
neath their  feet  is  140  degrees,  and  the  mean 
heat  of  the  air  around  them  is  80  or  90 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  inhabited 
country  of  the  Tschutschoi,  a  little  within  the 
arctic  circle,  Captain  Von  Wrangeil  found  the 
people  moving  about  in  the  frost  of  minus  41 
degrees  as  gaily  as  if  it  were  summer.  The 
Yakuts  are  still  more  hardy  than  the  Tschut- 
schoi, lying  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
and  often  very  little  protected  by  clothing. 
These  instances  show  that  the  body  may  grow 
to  be  adapted  to  rather  wide  extremes  of 
temperature — perhaps  to  a  range  of  150  degrees. 
But  as  we  approach  the  extremes  we  find  the 
sensation  the  reverse  of  "agreeable,"  and  we 
are  forced  by  the  pain  to  retreat  into  more 
genial  conditions.  Woe  be  to  us  if  we 
advanced  and  tempted  the  touch  of  intenser 
cold     or    heat,     for    the    body    would    become 
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■disorganised.  That  such  a  result  should  ensue 
is  a  necessity  of  our  flesh  and  blood  constitu- 
tion, which,  nevertheless,  is  a  good  organisation 
for  its  purposes.  A  machine  of  metal,  or  a 
vessel  of  wood,  would  neither  be  shrivelled 
nor  scorched  at  the  same  extremes ;  but  then, 
a  machine  of  iron  would  not  be  a  living  body, 
and  probably  could  not  be  made  sentient  and 
self-active.  We  must  recognise  a  sort  of  con- 
ditional necessity  in  the  case ;  the  body  is  an 
admirable  organisation,  but  every  organisation 
is  liable  to  become  disorganised  unless  it  be 
guarded  from  destructive  influences.  That  lies  in 
the  nature  of  it.  We  have  our  range,  and  it 
is  ample ;  we  have  our  limits,  and  we  are 
warned   by  pain   when  we  are  approaching  them. 

"To  have  their  limits"  in  a  variety  of 
directions  is  the  lot  and  necessity  of  all  crea- 
tures, from  insects  to  archangels.  There  is 
only  one  Being  whose  nature  is  boundless. 
We  have  no  ground  of  complaint  which  the 
angel  Gabriel  has  not;  for  to  be  higher  or 
lower  in  the  scale  of  being  is  not  necessary 
to  happiness,  but  rather  this — to  be  well  adapted 
to    our   circumstances. 

We  come  into  this  world  adapted  in  a 
general  way  to  the  kind  of  life  we  are  intended 
to    live ;    but    in    minor    matters    we    have     to 
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adapt  things  to  our  wants.  It  is  left  to  our 
own  ingenuity  and  activity  to  clothe  ourselves- 
according  to  climate,  to  cultivate  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  to  cook  them,  to  make  roads- 
and  build  bridges,  and  do  a  thousand  other 
things.  But  we  are  furnished  with  the  requisite 
faculties  and  powers,  and  we  find  pleasure  in. 
their  exercise. 

The  lower  creatures  are  clothed  and  protected 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  life  they  are  tO' 
live :  some  have  hides,  or  fur,  or  fleeces,  some 
have  feathers,  or  hair,  or  scales.  Pliny  com- 
plains that  Nature  has  been  a  cruel  step  mother 
to  man  because  she  has  not  given  to  him  some 
natural  clothing.  But  there  is  no  justice  ini 
this  complaint,  seeing  that  the  human  child  is 
cared  for  by  its  parents,  even  as  an  unfledged 
bird,  and  the  human  adult  has  faculties  and 
hands  to  manufacture  garments.  Skins  and 
fleeces  and  the  cotton  plant  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  raw  material;  and  by  changing  our 
raiment  according  to  external  temperature  we 
can  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing  seasons  with, 
a  great  degree  of  nicety.  If  we  lack  judgment, 
and  clothe  ourselves  unsuitably,  this  is  an  evil;, 
or  if  our  poverty  is  so  extreme  that  we  cannot 
obtain  garments  to  cover  us;  but  there  is  no 
evil   in   being  born   with  a  naked  skin. 
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Winter  is  no  doubt  a  great  enemy  to  various 
tribes  of  savages.  The  nights  are  long,  and 
they  have  no  artificial  light ;  the  season  is  cold 
and  they  have  but  indifferent  shelter ;  the 
streams  are  frozen,  so  that  they  can  neither 
catch  fish  nor  obtain  drinking  water ;  and  all 
kinds  of  food  are  scarce.  But  civilised  peoples 
have  so  well  established  their  power  over 
Nature  as  to  be  almost  independent  of  changing 
seasons.  They  have  ample  food  stored  up,  and 
material  for  fires ;  their  houses  are  well  lighted 
at  night ;  and  they  are  hardly  conscious  of  any 
deprivation.  So  the  evil  is  not  so  much  in 
the  winter's  cold  and  barrenness  as  in  the  back- 
ward condition  of  uncivihsed  peoples,  an 
inconvenience  which  must  be  endured  until 
there  has  been  time  to  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  in  the  practice  of 
prudence. 

The  extremes  of  winter  and  summer  upon 
the  globe  are  part  of  the  general  arrangement 
which  gives  us  the  seasons  of  the  year  in 
their  succession.  The  astronomical  cause  of 
the  seasons  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  con- 
sisting merely  in  an  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  some  23)^  degrees  from  a  perpendicular 
to  its  orbit,  while  the  slanting  pole  continues 
to  point  to  the  same  far-off  star  throughout   the 
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revolution.  If  the  axis  were  not  inclined  at  all 
we  should  have  no  change  of  seasons.  Dr. 
Thomas  Burnet  persuaded  himself  that  this 
was  the  case  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created,  the  earth  being  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring;  and  that  the  change  to  four  seasons 
was  a  punishment  decreed  on  account  of  their 
disobedience.  This  is  what  Milton  refers  to 
in   the   lines — 

"  Some  say   He  bade   his  angels   turn   askance 
The  poles   of  earth,  twice   ten  degrees   and   more 
From  the  sun's   axle.     They  with  labour  pushed 
Oblique   the   centric   orb." 

Both  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lx)st,"  and  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  it  is  assumed  that  there  were  no- 
stormy  blasts  or  winter  desolation  before  this 
date.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  idea  is 
erroneous,  for  geologists  find  traces  of  winter, 
and  even  of  a  Great  Ice  Age,  long  before. 
It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  perpetual 
spring  would  have  been  better  for  the  world 
than  the  beautiful  succession  of  the  seasons. 
With  the  earth's  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic,  days  and  nights  would  be  equal  all 
the  year  round,  the  sun  would  scorch  up  things 
on  the  equator  by  being  perpetually  overhead, 
and  would  never  advance  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  so  as  to  make  our  own  country 
warm.      A  succession  of  seasons   is   better;    and 
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if  the  arrangement  is  attended  with  some  few 
inconveniences,  we  must  duly  adapt  ourselves 
and  we   shall   be   comfortable   enough. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  writers  a  waste  of  re- 
sources to  cover  three-fourths  of  the  globe  with 
water.  But  if  the  oceans  were  of  narrower  extent, 
the  evaporation  would  be  less,  the  rainfall  would 
diminish,  and  then  the  rivers  would  be  fewer  or 
smaller,  and  the  earth  would  be  less  fruitful.  It 
is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  better  construction  of  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  alter  its  con- 
stitution. Our  wisdom  consists  in  accepting  it 
cheerfully,  acquainting  ourselves  with  it  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  making  those  adaptations  in  little 
things  which  are  necessary  to  secure  harmony,  ease 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  good  that  the  rain  should 
fall:  we  could  not  prevent  it  if  we  wished,  and  if 
we  find  it  inconvenient  to  our  comfort  we 
must  dress  for  it,  or  carry  an  umbrella,  or 
remain  indoors.  It  is  no  doubt  both  necessary 
and  good  that  storms  should  occur,  for,  with  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  mobility  of  the  air 
they  can  scarcely  be  absent,  and  it  would  not  be 
healthy  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  stagnant. 
For  a  ship  to  be  caught  in  a  storm  is  incon- 
venient and  may  sometimes  be  disastrous,  but 
when  sea  captains  have  more  knowledge  of  the 
laws   of  storms   they   will    be   able   to   keep    out 
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of  them,  and  when  sailors  attain  to  greater 
skill  they  will  be  able  to  manage  their  vessel 
in  any  tempest  that  overtakes  them.  So  here 
again  the  real  evil  is  the  ignorance  of  man. 
Experience  will  teach  him,  but  it  is  a  work 
of  time.  Meanwhile  there  are  some  advantages 
of  discipline  arising  out  of  the  struggle  itself. 
Alas!  that  we  should  have  to  say  that,  besides 
man's  ignorance,  much  evil  is  wrought  by  want 
of  thought,  and  more  by  the  cupidity  of  ship- 
owners, for  many  ships  are  sent  to  sea  under- 
manned and  overloaded,  or  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  every  sort  of 
obstacle  against  which  man  has  to  contend. 
Much  destruction  sometimes  results  from  floods, 
from  volcanic  outbursts  and  earthquakes;  but 
from  these  sources,  also,  man  will  suffer  less  as 
he  gains  more  experience.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  some  amount  of  good  often  comes 
out  of  the  evil  even  now.  For  instance,  the 
people  of  Szegedin,  in  Hungary,  after  their  city 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  in  1879, 
set  to  work  and  rebuilt  it  with  much  finer 
and  more  substantial  houses  than  before.  Every 
calamity  from  flood  or  earthquake,  also  calls 
forth  sympathy  and  help,  which  not  only  softens 
the    blow    but    helps    to  bind   nations  together. 
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Volcanoes,  it  is  maintained,  are  safety-valves  for 
the  venting  of  forces  which  would  otherwise 
explode  in  more  terrible  earthquakes.  Earth- 
quakes themselves  are  a  restorative  force,  raising 
the  land  to  a  higher  level,  and  building 
bulwarks  against  the  action  of  rain,  rivers  and 
waves,  which  otherwise,  slowly  working,  would 
surely   level   all. 

There  is,  however  one  "  evil "  which  must 
be  spoken  of  with  greater  detail  and  that  is 
Famine. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FAMINES    AND    THEIR     CAUSES. 

When  we  look  at  harvest  fields  and  autumn 
fruits  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Creator  is 
mindful  of  his  great  family.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  good  grain  harvest  in  the  British  Em- 
pire and  its  dependencies,  and  in  those  countries 
from  which  we  draw  our  food  supplies,  means 
an  aggregate  bounty  of  some  ^^200,000,000 
sterling  poured  from  the  heavens  into  the 
earth's  treasury.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
this  as  a  precious  gift  instead  of  regarding  the 
partial  withholding  of  it  as  a  positive  infliction. 
But   this   would   not   be   man's   first   thought. 

Several  severe  famines  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  and  are  spoken  of  as  divine  inflictions. 
In  Ahab's  reign  there  was  a  drought,  lasting 
three-and-a-half  years,  and  it  naturally  resulted 
in  a  famine,  but  the  only  question  between 
Ahab  and  Elijah  was — which  of  them  was  re- 
sponsible for  it?  Whether  the  prophet  had 
used  his  influence  with  God  and  spitefully 
induced   him   to   withhold   rain,   or  whether  the 
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king,  through  his  sins,  had  led  God  to  punish 
the  kingdom?  Famine  being  regarded  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  a  punishment  fully  de- 
served, such  a  calamity  rather  confirmed  their 
belief  that  the  world  was  divinely  governed. 
But  if  we  thought  that  famine  was  a  chastise- 
ment we  should  only  be  perplexed  by  it.  In 
Indian  famines  people  die  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  so  they  do  in  China.  The 
sufferings  of  the  starving  amount  to  torture, 
and  the  scenes  which  occur  are  heart-rending. 
Fathers  and  mothers  sell  their  children  to 
strangers  and  see  them  no  more.  Bodies  lie 
dead  on  the  road  and  the  living  strive  to- 
gether for  their  flesh.*  When  the  famine 
covers  an  extensive  district,  and  thus  slays  its 
victims  indiscriminately,  not  sparing  even  little 
children,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  sins  may 
have  been  committed  by  some  of  the  number, 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  This  may 
have  seemed  a  matter  of  course  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who,  when  a  man  had  committed 
crime  worthy  of  death,  thought  it  right  to 
stone  all  his  family  along  wilh  him;  but  .to 
us  it  would  seem  outrageous  and  we  could 
not  believe  it  of  God.  We  shall,  therefore, 
seek   some   other   explanation    of  famines. 

*  The   Famine  in  China.    Published  by  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  1878. 
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I  will  not  say  much  about  the  extent  of 
the  evil;  but  it  is  a  much  larger  evil  than 
many  people  know  of.  In  Ireland,  the  famine 
year,  1491,  was  called  the  Dismal  Year,  and 
more  than  once  since  that  time  the  people 
there  have  eaten  one  another.  Wales  and 
England  have  also  suffered  with  a  severity 
which  we  now  have  no  conception  of. 
Londoners,  before  now,  have  eaten  grass  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  In  India  there  have  been 
34  famines  in  little  more  than  a  century,  and 
above  20  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  In  one 
Indian  famine  3,000,000  people  died.  Famine 
is  usually  followed  by  pestilence,  which  aggra- 
vates the  evil  already  rife.  Nearly  all  the 
great  epidemics  of  fever,  more  especially  of 
typhus,  have  occurred  during  seasons  of  scarcity 
and  want,  raging  among  the  poor  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  the  privations  they  have  endured. 

Famine,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  not  a  positive  infliction 
like  the  pouring  out  of  vials  of  wrath,  or  the 
sending  of  the  sword  as  a  scourge,  it  is  simply 
the  withholding  of  accustomed  bounty.  It  may 
seem  to  amount  to  the  same  thing,  but  the 
difference  is  seen  when  we  seek  to  infer  the 
character  of  God.  To  abstain  from  giving  is 
not   the   same   as    to    take    away;    to  give  less 
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than  usual,  but  still  to  give  enough,  is  no 
unkindness :  and  we  shall  see  presently  that 
men  might  always  have  enough  if  they  were 
wise. 

The  causes  of  scarcity  lie  at  man's  door. 
Even  drought  and  floods,  those  natural  causes 
of  dearth,  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  man's 
own  folly  in  destroying  forests ;  for  trees  bring 
rain,  and  hold  the  soil  together  and  keep  it 
moist,  and  soil  and  trees  together  prevent  the 
sudden  rush  of  waters  which  might  fill  the 
streams  to  overflowing.  Leigh  Hunt  once  said 
that  every  man  should  plant  a  tree  once  in 
his  life ;  and  certainly  when  men  cut  down  a 
forest  for  fuel  or  timber  they  ought  to  plant 
another. 

We  recognise,  of  course,  that  some  floods 
are  caused  through  the  sudden  melting  of 
snow,  that  some  bad  harvests  are  occasioned 
by  excessive  rain,  that  hailstones  do  damage  to 
crops,  that  locusts,  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects  and  vermin,  coming  like  an  army,  find 
the  land  Hke  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them 
and  leave  it  desolate  behind  them;  and  we 
acknowledge  that  these  things  are  to  a  great 
extent  beyond  human  control.  Still,  at-  the 
worst,  this  is  only  like  a  partial  failure  in  the 
providential    machinery    by    which    the   world  is 
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fed.  Rain,  for  instance,  is,  in  its  measure, 
good  and  necessary  to  the  crops,  and  so  is 
solar  warmth ;  if  then  there  is  sometimes  a 
seemingly  bad  distribution  of  these  influences, 
this  does  not  argue  an  intention  to  disappoint 
us,  but  is  more  comparable  to  what  we  should, 
in  man's  work  and  arrangements,  call  accident. 
Accident,  of  course,  has  no  place  in  the  Divine 
operations,  but  God's  ways  might  be  better 
understood  if  we  would  think  of  them  as  just  a 
little  more  like  man's  ways  than  theologians 
generally  allow.  When  man  undertakes  any  great 
work,  there  is  nearly  always  some  incidental 
evil  or  partial  failure  or  temporary  inconvenience 
attending  it.  If  he  makes  a  railway,  with  the 
good  object  of  bringing  food  and  stores  into  a 
thickly-populated  district,  it  is  likely  that,  sooner 
or  later,  some  accident  will  occur  and  the  train 
will  be  delayed,  or  arrive  only  half  laden.  But 
we  should  know  that  the  intent  was  good,  and 
that  the  partial  failure  did  not  contradict  the 
intent.  We  should  not  complain  and  scatter 
blame,  nor  condemn  the  inventor  of  railways 
and  curse  the  projector  of  this  particular  line. 
What  more  reason  is  there  to  recriminate 
Providence  and  distrust  the  goodness  of  God? 
The  end  and  purpose  of  the  Creator  in  his 
providence,   is   evidently  to  open  his  hand  and 
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supply  the  wants  of  every  living  creature.  We 
are  assured  of  this  when  we  look  at  the  harvest 
of  the  land,  and  the  harvest  of  the  sea,  the 
enormous  productiveness  of  grain  and  seed  of 
all  kinds,  the  breasts  of  milk  supplied  for  every 
infant,  the  nourishment  stored  in  every  egg  for 
the  chick.  God's  clear  intention  being  to  feed 
his  great  family,  the  occasional  scanty  supply 
cannot  contradict  that  intention ;  and  if  we 
sometimes  receive  only  two  bushels  where  three 
were  expected,  we  must  not  view  it  as  a 
positive  infliction  of  evil,  especially  if  the  two 
bushels   are   sufficient   to   sustain  our  lives. 

Probably  the  two  bushels  would  suffice  if 
man  were  wise  enough  to  gather  them  indus- 
triously and  distribute  them  fairly.  Human 
ignorance  and  folly,  after  all,  are  the  main 
causes  of  famines.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  blame  our  defective  agriculture.  In  our  own 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
it  is  said,  more  than  half  the  kingdom  con- 
sisted of  moorland,  forest  and  fen;  and  vast 
common  wastes  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  north  of  the  Humber.  The  drainage  of 
the  fen  districts  only  commenced  in  the  middle 
ef  the  last  century,  and  the  land  that  was 
tilled  produced  probably  only  half  what  it  does 
now.      We  have  not  only  improved  our  practical 
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agriculture,  but  we  have  enormously  developed 
our  manufactures  and  our  commerce ;  and 
consequently,  although  the  population  has  almost 
trebled  itself,  we  feed  our  people  with  less 
difficulty.  Still,  our  agricultural  methods  are 
not  perfect ;  and  those  of  some  other  countries 
are  worse  than  ours.  Ireland  is  foolish  enough 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  potato  crop^ 
and  so  when  that  fails  the  nation  is  in  distress^ 
whereas,  with  proper  drainage,  the  country  would 
grow   corn. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  scarcity  in  any  country 
is  defective  transport.  There  is  always  food 
enough  in  the  world,  but  not  everywhere  the 
means  of  conveying  it.  While  one  district  is 
starving,  another  has  superabundance  which  it 
would  be  glad  to  sell.  A  famine  in  India 
never  visits  all  the  peninsula  at  once.  In 
India,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  always  food 
enough  for  all  its  inhabitants,  but  the  difficulty 
is,  how  to  bring  it  to  their  doors.  If  canals 
could  be  made  they  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  highways  for  conveyance  and  ferti- 
lisers which  would  prevent  famine,  for  the  soil 
of  India  under  irrigation  never  fails  to  produce 
a  crop.  And  although  there  is  sometimes  a 
want  of  rain,  there  would  be  no  want  of  water 
to    supply    the    canals,     for     the     great     rivers 
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continue  to  flow  though  they  cannot  run  through 
every  field.  When  Guntoor  lost  200,000  of 
its  inhabitants  by  famine,  a  river  was  flowing 
through  it  which  never  failed,  but  carried  to 
the  sea  day  by  day  4,000  million  cubic  yards 
of  water — which  would  have  been  enough  to 
secure  700,000  acres  of  rice,  and  feed  two-and- 
a-half  millions  of  people.  A  single  day's  water 
would  thus  provide  food  for  five  times  the 
whole  population  of  that  district.  The  sole 
cause  of  the  famine  was  that  the  water  ran 
into  the  sea  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
the   land. 

The  same  kind  of  deficient  transport  has 
been  responsible  for  famines  in  China,  in  Mexico, 
and  other  countries.  Centuries  ago  we  suflered 
from  the  like  state  of  things  in  England.  The 
roads  were  bad  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
drive  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  London  markets. 
Some  farmers  might  be  in  a  situation  to  avail 
themselves  of  water  communication ;  but  on 
various  occasions  when  the  Thames  was  frozen 
over  for  several  weeks,  the  price  of  provisions 
in  the  Metropolis  was  greatly  enhanced,  although 
f,  there  was  no  scarcity  whatever  in  the  country. 
It  was  ^  solely  a  question  of  transit  at  these 
times  whether  London  should  be  well  supplied 
or  should    suff'er    famine.      Happily,  since    those 
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days,  the  country  has  become  so  well  furnished 
with  t:irnpike  roads,  and  so  much  intersected 
by  canals  and  railways,  that  it  is  now  practically 
one  in  the  matter  of  food  supplies,  and  no 
town  in  England  will  starve  while  there  is 
abundance   elsewhere. 

We  need  to  extend  this  blessing  of  canals 
and  railways  to  all  the  world.  The  iron  roads 
pretty  well  cover  Europe  already,  and  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Buckle  says,  "Those  frightful 
famines  by  which  Europe  used  to  be  ravaged, 
several  times  in  every  century,  have  ceased; 
and  so  successfully  have  we  grappled  with 
them  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
their  ever  returning  with  anything  like  their 
former   severity." 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  record  of 
human  folly.  Even  with  such  imperfect  means 
of  transit  as  have  existed,  food  would  often 
have  found  its  way  to  the  districts  most  in 
need  of  it,  but  for  the  interference  of  kings 
and  parliaments.  Our  rulers  at  one  time  forbade 
the  exportation  of  food,  and  at  another  time 
forbade  its  importation.  Wishing  to  do  good, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  accomplish  it,  they 
altered  one  course  for  another  continually,  but 
always  meddled  with  free  and  natural  exchange 
and    trade.     They    also    interfered,    again    and 
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again,  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
provisions.  For  instance,  Edward  II.,  at  a  time 
of  intolerable  dearth,  and  on  the  complaint  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  others,  attempted  to 
help  his  people  by  setting  a  "reasonable  price" 
on  flesh  and  fowl — a  cow  was  to  be  sold  for 
I2S.,  a  fat  goose  for  2d,,  two  chickens  for 
id.,  twenty  eggs  for  id.,  and  so  on — but  the 
next  year  he  had  to  revoke  the  ordinance, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  found  it  redounded  to 
their  greater  damage  than  profit.  Of  course, 
if  provisions  are  scarce  and  therefore  dear, 
you  cannot  make  them  plentiful  by  ordering 
butchers  and  bakers  to  sell  them  cheap.  The 
supply  runs  out  a  little  sooner  in  consequence 
of  your  regulation,  or  else  the  farmers  refuse 
to   supply   the   market   at   all. 

In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  his  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  a  book  which  dispelled  the  illusions 
of  legislators,  and  showed  that  labour  is  the 
source  of  wealth,  and  that  any  attempt  to  force 
labour  into  artificial  channels,  to  shape  by  laws 
the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special 
branches  of  industry  in  particular  countries,  or 
to  fix  the  character  of  the  intercourse  between 
one  country  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong 
to  the  worker  or  the  merchant,  but  actually 
hurtful  to    the    wealth    of    the    State.      People 
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are  slow  to  adopt  wiser  methods,  even  when 
they  are  pointed  out,  but  in  1840  an  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  was  formed,  and  in  six 
years  more  the  Corn  Laws,  which  hindered 
trade,  were  repealed.  Ever  since  then  we 
have  had  cheap  bread  in  this  country.  When 
our  harvest  is  deficient  we  get  abundance  of 
corn  from  abroad,  where  people  have  room  to 
grow  more  than  they  can  use,  and  we  get 
ship-loads  of  cattle   and   dead  meat  as  well. 

Bye  and  bye,  when  the  nations  are  all 
neighbourly  together,  and  canals  are  multiplied 
and  railways  extended,  and  rulers  wise  enough 
to  let  things  alone,  food  will  flow  exactly  to 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted,  and  there  will 
be   no   more   famines. 

.  Two  other  causes  of  scarcity  may  be  men- 
tioned, though  more  briefly.  First,  it  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  a  misapplication  of  grain  to 
use  it  in  brewing  and  distilling.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  as  much 
grain  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  those  who 
perished  was  turned  into  whisky.  Barley  is 
grown  far  more  for  malting  than  for  food.  Hop 
lands,  again,  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  And  in  India  the  cultivation 
of  opium  might  be  given  up,  so  setting  the 
lands   free   for  rice  or  corn.      In  India,  however^ 
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as  well  as  elsewhere,  one  cause  of  misery  is 
this,  that  when  the  year's  crop  does  fail,  or 
when  there  is  no  work  to  do,  the  people  have 
no  money  saved  up  to  buy  food,  even  if  it 
be  brought  to  their  doors.  There  is  a  want 
of  thrift,  there  is  a  waste  which  is  sinful,  and 
there  is  the  unfortunate  habit  of  getting  into 
debt   and     becoming   slaves   to   money-lenders. 

I  have  still  to  say  a  word  about  war.  War 
is  a  great  destroyer  every  way.  War  makes 
everything  dear,  so  that  "war  prices"  mean 
much  the  same  as  "famine  prices."  It  is  peace 
-which    favours    plenty. 

"0    lovely  Peace,    with  plenty   crowned, 
Come,    spread   thy  blessings    all   around ; 
Let   fleecy   flocks   the  hills  adorn, 
And   valleys   smile  with   wavy    corn." 
Some   people   have   an    idea   that    war    contri-^ 
"butes   to    prosperity    and    plenty    by   killing    off 
thousands     of    men,     and     so    diminishing     the 
competition   of  labour  and  reducing    the  number 
of    mouths    which    have    to    be    fed.      But,    in 
reality,   w^ar   is   one    of    the    causes    of    famine. 
It   draws   away   millions    of  men  who   should  be 
tilling  the    soil,    and    it    withholds    the    labour 
necessary    for    gathering    in    the     crops.     These 
Ttiillions   of  men   in    barracks     or    in    the    field 
have    to    be    fed    out    of    the    supplies    which 
toilers   have   produced.      The   fiscal   burdens  fall 
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upon  the  country,  and  are  only  defrayed  by 
taxing  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  addition, 
through  the  tramp  of  troops,  and  the  endeavours 
to  starve  out  the  enemy,  war  devastates  the 
plains,  and  destroys  that  which  has  been 
garnered  in.  At  sea  it  blockades  ports  and 
diverts  cargoes  from  their  destination ;  on  land 
it  cuts  oif  cities  and  districts  from  their  supplies. 
Still  further,  war  breeds  pestilence,  pestilence 
cuts  down  the  population  who  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war ;  the  land  lies  uncultivated,  the 
live-stock  dies,  and  desolation  proclaims  itself. 
War  and  famine  and  pestilence  keep  company, 
and  are  like  three  furies  who  combine  to 
torture  mankind.  It  is  our  folly  which  brings 
them ;  and  if  we  were  so  minded  we  could 
dismiss  them.  It  is  not  God's  vengeance  that 
sends  them,  save  that  it  is  a  law  of  his  universe 
that  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  any  way  without 
suffering   for  it  in   some   way  appropriate. 

Thus  we  see  on  every  side  that  while  famine 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  the  fault  is  very  much  man's  own. 
We  first  fail  to  cultivate  the  ground  properly; 
then  we  waste  much  of  what  is  produced ;  and, 
most  disastrous  of  all,  we  neglect  to  make 
roads  and  channels  for  the  free  flow  of  produce, 
and  we  even  dam    them    up  where    they  exist* 
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These  things  we  do,  not  always  with  wicked 
intent,  but  often  thoughtlessly,  foolishly,  ignorantly, 
and  sometimes  with  good  intent  but  blunder- 
ingly. We  come  into  the  world  adapted  to 
it  in  a  general  way ;  and  the  earth,  by  its 
fruitfulness,  is  adapted  in  a  general  way  to 
supply  our  wants ;  but  we  are  expected  to 
make  perfect  the  adaptation  in  details  by  our 
own  arrangements,  and  we  fail  to  do  so.  Thus 
the  chief  evils  are  seen  to  be  man's  idleness, 
or  Ignorance  and  folly,  and  not  the  shortcomings 
of  Providence.  Should  anyone  say  that  a  wise 
Providence  would  remove  human  ignorance  and 
folly,  the  reply  must  be  that  Providence  is 
teaching  us  by  experience,  and  there  seems  to 
be   no   better   way."^ 

*  For  many  of  the  facts  given  in  this  chapter  see  "  The  Famines 
of  the  World,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A., 
F.S.S.,    &c 


CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES,    PAIN,    AND    DEATH. 

Disease  and  pain,  ending  in  death,  are  regarded 
as  the  bitterest  evils  of  the  world.  The  lower 
animals  suffer  as  well  as  man,  though  in  less 
degree,  and  were  subject  to  death  before  man 
was  created.  Pain  and  death  enter  intimately 
into  the  very  framework  of  the  animate  creation, 
and  in  seeking  to  understand  them  we  must 
look  for  causes  which  lie  deep  in  the  necessities 
of  God's   work. 

At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  Jesus  himself  wept. 
At  the  grave  side  we  have  all  wept  in  our  turn. 
And  yet,  sometimes,  at  the  grave  we  have 
experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  because  the 
sufferings  of  our  friend  were  over.  Pain,  we 
have  thought,  was  so  great  an  evil  in  his  case 
that  death  was  a  boon  in  comparison.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
show  ti)at  the  arrangement  which  ensures  ;:^ain 
and  suffering  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bene'"cial 
arrangement.  Yet,  after  consideration,  there  is 
no   room  to  doubt  that   sensitiveness    to   pain   is 
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an  advantage  to  be  coveted,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  the  capacity  would  be  an  evil  which 
•would   entail   our   speedy   destruction. 

Our  human  body,  the  wondrous  dwelling  place 
of  the  spirit,  is  a  very  complex  structure,  and 
needs  careful  guarding.  About  260  bones  consti- 
tute its  framework  or  skeleton.  An  endless 
number  of  muscles  are  attached  to  these  to 
move  them.  The  nerves,  which  convey  orders 
and  stimulus  to  the  muscles,  form  a  greater 
complication  than  the  telegraphic  wires  over 
London.  The  blood-vessels  make  up  a  canal 
system  which  is  incessantly  occupied  in  carrying 
materials  and  nourishment,  and  bringing  back 
waste  products.  The  apparatus  for  digestion  and 
the  apparatus  for  breathing  are  each  an  elaborate 
piece  of  machinery.  And  then  there  are  the 
organs  of  the  five  senses,  each  of  which  would 
require  a  chapter  for  the  description  of  its 
parts.  To  get  a  glimmering  idea  of  the  com- 
plication, the  delicacy,  and  beauty  in  every 
jninute  part  of  the  frame,  just  look  at  a  frog's 
foot  under  a  microscope,  and  reflect  that  the 
frog   is   a   far  lower  creature    than   man. 

The  human  body,  composed  as  it  is,  is  the 
tenement  and  the  servant  of  the  soul.  We 
must  believe  that  it  requires  to  be  what  it  is, 
for    us    to    be     such    beings    as    we    are,    and 
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conscious  of  our  human  status.  No  better 
apparatus  or  frame  than  the  human  body,  for 
the  purposes  it  is  to  serve,  has  ever  existed  or 
can  be  conceived.  Those  who  complain  of  its 
frailty,  and  suggest  metallic  rods  for  muscles^ 
have  not  shown  how  the  rods  could  be  made 
to  act  or  be  prevented  from  rusting,  or  have 
their  loss  made  up  for  by  inward  nourishment. 
Well,  then,  the  body  being  such  as  it  is, 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  liable  to  in- 
jury from  frost  and  fire,  from  blows  and  falls, 
from  sword  thrust,  or  from  poison.  It  is  like 
a  citadel  which  needs  guarding;  it  requires 
out-posts  and  sentinels.  And  these  it  has. 
That  most  vigilant  sentinel,  the  eye,  placed  in 
the  watch-tower  of  the  head,  warns  us  of 
many  dangers;  the  ears  tell  us  of  the  approach 
of  others,  and  from  some  dangers  the  hands 
protect  us,  or  the  feet  hurry  us  away.  But 
the  sense  of  touch  guards  every  part — feeling 
is  all  over.  There  is  no  little  patch  anywhere 
undefended  like  the  vulnerable  spot  in  the  heel 
of  Achilles.  The  nerves  of  feeling  are  so  close 
that  you  cannot  put  a  needle's  point  between 
them ;  for  whenever  you  prick  through  the  skia 
you  feel  it,  which  shows  that  some  nerve  is  there. 
The  whole  of  the  skin  is  an  outer  wall,  and  these 
vigilant   sentinels   are   everywhere   upon  it. 
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The  warning  which  these  little  sentinels  give  is 
not  mere  information  of  danger  but  an  intimation 
which  is  felt  as  pain.  It  is  unpleasantly  per- 
emptory, or  else  it  would  not  be  attended  to. 
A  man  in  a  reverie  would  let  the  fire  scorch 
him  if  it  were  not  painful,  and  schoolboys 
would  as  readily  cut  off  their  fingers  as  their 
finger  nails.  I  think  it  is  Sir  Charles  Bell 
who  tells  us  of  the  man  who,  having  lost  sen- 
sation in  one  hand,  lifted  the  cover  of  a  pan 
out  of  the  fire,  and  had  the  skin  of  his  palm 
and  fingers  completely  destroyed.  It  has  hap- 
pened before  now  that  tramps  or  travellers  have 
gone  to  sleep  on  lime-kilns,  finding  a  gentle 
warmth,  and  have  been  wakened  by  the  pain  of 
increasing  heat,  barely  in  time  to  save  their 
limbs.  Pain  is  thus  a  watchful  sentinel  against 
dangers  from  without.  Any  pain  felt  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  a  warning  that  the  organ 
is  out  of  order  or  out  of  health,  and  should 
receive   quick  attention. 

Certainly  we  complain  of  the  pain  as  an 
evil.  No  sooner  does  it  come  than  we  try  to 
get  rid  of  it.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  evil — a 
thing  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  the  only  sute 
way  to  remove  it  is  to  remove  its  cause. 
That  cause  is  the  real  evil,  and  pain  has  only 
called   our   attention    to    it.      But    for   the   pain 
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that  evil  thing  which  has  found  entrance  and 
lodgment  might  increase  in  us  until  it  destroyed 
■our  liie,  for  we  should  not  be  moved  to  call 
in  a  physician  and  take  remedies.  Pain,  there- 
fjre,  speaks  loudly  of  the  Creator's  good  in- 
tention to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  to  guard  it  from  those  dangers  which 
might  destroy  or  injure  it.  The  external  danger, 
or  the  internal  derangement  is  the  real  evil, 
and  pain  is  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  the 
faithful  hound,  Gelert,  who  "saved  Llewellyn's 
heir." 

It  is  inevitable,  again,  that  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  should  be  liable  to  suffer  from  poison 
if  arsenic,  strychnine,  or  other  destructive  drug 
be  swallowed  and  find  its  way  where  only 
suitable  food  should  be  allowed.  It  is  man's 
ignorance  or  carelessness  which  is  the  evil 
here,  or  which,  in  other  cases,  mistakes  a  toad- 
stool for  a  mushroom.  A  body  Hke  man's 
must  inevitably  be  liable  to  disease,  some 
diseases  being  of  the  nature  of  poisons,  some 
resulting  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  many 
following  in  the  train  of  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness,   or   mere   errors   in   eating  and   drinking. 

Pain  pricks  us  to  say  that  something  is 
-wrong.  Perhaps  we  fancy  that  it  need  not  be 
•so   sharp    or   so   incessant ;   it  need  not  keep  on 
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as  it  does,  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the 
cry  of  a  child,  until  its  call  is  answered.  But 
that  is  just  what  it  does  need  to  do.  That 
continuous  crying  of  a  child  is  the  only  thing 
that  secures  it  proper  attention  :  when  it  is 
quiet  its  nurse  says  it  is  comfortable  and  wants 
nothing.  Pain  must  continue  to  prick  until 
the  remedy  is  applied.  Yet  there  is  a  gracious 
provision  which  limits  the  amount  of  it,  for 
when  the  malady  is  bad,  unconsciousness  often- 
supervenes. 

Even  when  remedies  prove  ineffectual,  and 
it  is  seen  that  the  end  must  come,  the  pain, 
has  rendered  service.  It  has  been  like  the 
voice  of  the  prophet  which  said,  "  Set  thine 
house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not 
live."*  Some  such  warning  most  persons  would 
like  to  have,  because  there  generally  are  some 
few  things  which  require  to  be  set  in  order, 
in  the  household,  or  in  the  business,  or  in  the 
life  and  conduct.  Yet  it  is  very  little  which 
can  be  done  at  the  last,  and  by  a  sick  man. 
It  is  wiser  to  be  ready  every  day  and  every 
hour,  like  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  called 
to  gc  out  to  India  on  active  service,  and  said 
he  would  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes !  A 
man's    ^'will"    ought    to    be    made,    his    wishes 


*  Isa.  xxxviii.,  i. 
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known,  his  writing  table  well-arranged,  and  his 
business  in  such  order  that  another  could  take 
up  his  work.  There  should  be  no  quarrels  or 
misunderstandings  which  require  making  up. 
And  as  to  "  making  peace  with  God,"  the  life 
should  long  ago  have  been  brought  into  peaceable 
relation,  and  daily  kept  so.  To  one  thus  ready 
no  l^st  preparation  is  necessary.  To  one  who 
has  neglected  these  things,  a  few  hours  or  days 
are  insufficient  for  the  repair  of  such  folly. 
It  is  not  death  which  is  the  evil  so  much  as 
unpreparedness  for  death.  Sudden  death  has 
this  advantage,  that  there  are  no  months  of 
pain  to  be  passed  through,  no  weeks  of  agony, 
no  wearisome  nights.  If  pain  is  so  great  an 
evil  in  our  estimation,  the  quick  decease  which 
obviates  it  should  be  counted  a  blessing.  Yet 
we  are  apt  to  complain  because  no  warning 
was  given.  And  we  complain  when  warning 
does  come  in  the  shape  of  weakness  and  suffer- 
ing. We  have  no  right  to  complain  both  ways. 
It  would  seem  as  though  nothing  would  satisfy 
us  but   the   abolition   of  death   itself. 

Well,  this  is  really  the  truth  about  our  human 
yearning — we  long  for  a  world  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  death  and  no  more  parting. 
We  look  upon  death  as  the  greatest  evil  of 
this  world.      It   has  been  supposed  that   it  visits 
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US  as  a  penalty  for  sin,  and  that  the  Creator 
originally  intended  we  should  live  for  ever.  But 
every  physiologist  would  say  that  the  human 
frame  must  just  as  certainly  grow  old  and 
decay  as  any  tenement  built  of  bricks  and 
beams.  Every  living  creature  has  its  allotted 
period :  a  horse  is  old  at  20  years,  a  dog  at 
10  or  12,  a  man  at  80.  Perhaps  man's  natural 
period,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  100 
or  more.  But  we  could  not  live  always.  We 
are  not  only  created  mortal  by  God's  will,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  bodies  of 
flesh  and  blood  should  be  other  than  mortal. 
They  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  liable  to 
destruction  from  mechanical  violence,  or  fire, 
or  force,  or  poisonous  malaria,  and  if  at  pre- 
sent these  accidents  only  overtake  one  person 
in  a  hundred,  that  is  because  the  term  of  life 
is  short.  By  the  same  calculation,  if  the  term 
of  life  were  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  it  is, 
these  accidents  might  overtake  every  one.  The 
law  which  fixes  a  term  to  human  life  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  existing  system  of  the 
world,  to  all  appearance  as  necessary  as  wind 
and  tide,  and  gravitation.  Our  bodies  cannot 
live  without  growing  old  and  decaying.  Without 
the  removal  of  successive  races  by  death  the 
world    would    become    over-crowded,    and    food 
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would  fail*  That  is  to  say,  we  are  landed 
in  the  contradiction  that  all  would  die  of 
starvation,  because  it  was  ordained  that  none 
should  die  at  all.  A  world  without  death, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  a  world  without 
children,  always  inhabited  by  the  same  persons 
and  the  same  number  of  persons,  who  should 
always  be  of  the  same  age,  and  should  undergo 
no  changes — a  flat,  monotonous,  and  most  insipid 
world,  and  involving  this  contradiction  again 
that  without  change  there  can  be  no  growth 
and  no   life  at  all. 

Death,  then,  is  an  absolute  necessity,  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Nature,  a  thing  determined 
upon  before  the  world  was.  It  is  a  process 
or  experience  as  natural  as  birth ;  and  as  little 
to  be  afraid  of,  for  we  trust  that,  like  birth, 
it  shall  introduce  us  to  a  higher  life.  Speak 
not  of  Death's  awful  tomb,  but  of  "  the  Grave's 
most  fruitful  womb."t  But  death,  being  inevit- 
able, and  the  natural  term  a  hundred  years,  it 
seems  to  have  been  Nature's  intention  to  make 
the  process  easy  and  let  us  pass  as  quietly 
into  eternity  as  a  lamp  goes  out  when  the  oil 
is  exhausted.  "  In  all  those  cases  in  which 
there   is   little    or    no    disease,    and    a  man    in 

*  See  the  question  discussed  in  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology, 
t  Cowley. 
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venerable  old  age  feels  the  powers  of  life 
gradually  give  way,  and  the  functions  are  feebly 
performed,  until  the  heart  at  length  ceases  to 
beat  and  the  lungs  to  heave,  death  is  merely 
the  quiet  and  unconscious  termination  of  the 
scene  so  far  as  the  physical  nature  is  concerned. 
The  brain  partakes  of  the  gradual  decay,  and 
thus  the  man  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
failure  of  his  powers,  because  his  sensibilities 
are  so  blunted.  .  .  His  mind  feels  little  of 
the  anguish  of  dissolution,  and  he  quietly  re- 
signs himself  into  the  arms  of  death — 
'  As  sweetly  as  a    child, 

Whom   neither   thought   disturbs  nor  care  encumbers, 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  Summer's  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers.'"  * 

If  there  be  somewhat  more  of  consciousness 
in  the  dying  person,  and  if  the  mind  is 
uneasy,  it  is  either  with  solicitude  for  friends 
and  kindred,  or  with  alarm  about  the  future  fate 
of  the  soul.  But  how  little  is  the  Creator  to 
blame  for  this !  "  How  blest  the  righteous 
when  he  dies ! "  He  can  trust  God's  Provi- 
dence to  protect  those  who  remain  behind ; 
and  he  has  before  himself  the  prospect  of 
"  fulness  of  joy  and  the  pleasures  which  are 
at   God's   right   hand." 

The   chief  anguish   is    endured   by  those  who 

*  Hitchcock,  73. 
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remain  behind;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  sundering  of  the  dearest  ties  which  have 
bound  us  to  one  another  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  experiences  of  human  Hfe.  The  grief 
of  widows  and  orphans,  the  sorrow  of  parents 
when  the  light  of  the  household  is  snatched 
away,  the  blankness  of  the  world  to  the  man 
who  has  just  lost  his  intimate  friend,  make  as 
bitter  a  cup  as  ever  we  have  to  drink.  The 
greater  the  affection  the  larger  the  loss,  and 
the  more  poignant  the  grief  It  is  so ;  yet, 
let  us  look  at  this— the  fact  itself  contains  its 
own  solution,  and  when  we  say  that  our  grief 
measures  the  strength  of  our  affection  we  ex- 
press a  truth  which  dissipates  all  mystery  and 
justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  First,  mark 
that  it  really  is  so — we  only  sorrow  for  those 
we  love,  and  we  sorrow  most  for  those 
we  love  most.  For  our  own  children  we 
grieve  much ;  for  the  children  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintance  we  sorrow  less,  and  for  ab- 
solute strangers  scarcely  at  all.  If  a  public 
benefactor,  or  man  of  genius,  or  favourite  of 
the  people  dies,  multitudes  feel  the  pang,  and 
they  express  its  intensity  by  saying  it  touches 
them  like  a  personal  loss.  This  is  so  because 
the  deceased  had  become  endeared  to  them 
(perhaps   they   knew   not    how   much),   and   men 
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not  endeared  to  us,  and  not  known,  pass  into 
eternity  as  fast  as  the  minutes  fly,  and  we 
pay  no  heed  and  feel  no  pang.  We  might, 
then,  have  been  spared  all  the  pain  of  be- 
reavements had  we  been  made  to  live  solitary 
lives,  or  had  our  nature  been  made  incapable 
of  affection.  This  is  the  alternative, — namely, 
that  love  and  grief  must  be  inseparable  com- 
panions or  else  there  must  be  the  absence  of 
both.  The  magnet  has  these  two  poles ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  magnet  with  only  one 
pole,  and  all  the  increase  of  power  that  gathers 
to  one  end  of  it  intensifies  the  quality  of  the 
other  end  in  the  same  degree.  Therefore, 
while  partings  are  inevitable,  if  we  love  much 
we  shall  have  to  weep  much.  If  we  would 
escape  sorrow  we  must  forego  affection  and 
live  unblessing  and  unblest.  It  would  be  too 
great  a  price  to  pay,  and  every  human  heart 
would  choose  rather  to  be  subject  to  the 
laceration  for  the  sake  of  the  delight. 
**'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than   never  to  have  loved   at   all." 

But  while  we  are  led  to  these  conclusions 
by  our  reason,  and  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction 
of  mind  in  learning  that  pain  and  death  are 
necessary,  and  sorrow  is  inevitable — not  coming 
upon   us  in   the  way  of  curse,  and  not  appearing 
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to  be  sent  solely  for  the  sake  of  moral  dis- 
cipline— we  are  nevertheless  glad  to  believe  that 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil.  Pain  is  bitter, 
and  sometimes  amounts  to  torture ;  and  the 
death  of  friends  pierces  the  heart  as  with  a 
sword ;  but  these  experiences  do  not  pass  over 
men  without  frequently  leaving  a  blessing.  Some 
souls  owe  their  salvation  to  them,  many  are 
made  serious,  and  sympathetic,  and  useful,  and 
all  are  lifted  up  to  higher  platforms  of 
experience.  In  our  hour  of  trouble,  to  whom 
should  we  go  for  advice  and  sympathetic  help — 
to  those  who  live  delicately,  or  to  the  men 
who  have  "  seen  affliction "  and  been  "  long 
exercised   in   woes?" 

Again,  while  it  is  the  conclusion  of  our 
reason  that  pain  and  sorrow  are  inevitable,  it  is 
the  instinctive  prompting  of  our  heart  that  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Only,  since  pain  is  not 
the  real  evil,  but  is  only  symptomatic  of  the 
evil,  we  must  seek  to  carry  our  remedies  down 
to  the  very  root  and  source  of  the  disease. 
Christ,  our  Master,  whose  daily  bread  it  was 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  gave  his  best  energies 
to  the  relief  of  sickness  and  suffering.  He 
was  not  cramped  by  any  theory  that  the  sins 
of  men  deserved  the  suffering  and  that  therefore 
it  was  sent.     The  logic  of  that  argument  would 
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be  that  suffering  had  best  be  let  alone,  and- 
pain  be  allowed  to  continue,  lest  we  should 
interfere  with  the  purpose  of  God.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  instincts  were  always  right,  regarded 
the   cry   of  suffering   as   a   call  for  its  removal. 

I  venture  to  repeat  that  since  pain  has  a 
cause,  of  which  it  is  the  useful  indicator,  it 
is  not  pain  itself  which  is  the  evil.  Pain  is 
only  the  bell  which  rings  automatically,  by  our 
Maker's  ordinance,  to  warn  us  of  something 
wrong.  For  the  pain  we  ought  to  thank  him : 
for  the  outward  cause  of  pain,  or  the  inward 
source,  v;e  have  often  ourselves  to  blame,  and 
often  the  sins  and  follies  and  ignorances  of 
our  parents  and  ancestors.  We  can  do  much 
to  lessen  the  evil  inheritance.  We  know  the 
laws  of  health :  we  must  obey  them  and  we 
must  teach  them.  We  understand  by  what 
measures  cities  may  be  made  healthy;  we  must 
make  them  healthy,  and  thus  adapt  external 
conditions  to  human  requirements.  We  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  preventives  and 
remedies  :  we  must  increase  our  knowledge,  and 
practise  what  we  know.  We  must  go  on 
educating  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  building 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  training  good 
nurses.  We  must  do  these  things  more  and  more 
until  they  are  wanted  less  and  less.     Let  us  make 
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use  of  all  the  skill  and  genius  which  God 
sends,  and  all  the  light  which  experience  gives ; 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  go  far 
to  banish  pain,  and  eradicate  sorrow,  and  wipe 
away  all  tears   from   all  eyes. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ANIMAL     FOES     OF     MAN. 

Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their  very  interesting 
work  on  Entomology,  have  several  chapters 
describing  the  injuries  caused  by  insects. 
Mosquitoes  make  man  their  food ;  wasps,  ants, 
and  scorpions  attack  him  from  revenge  or  fear ; 
beetles  and  caterpillars  sometimes  get  into  the 
stomach  and  cause  disease.  Other  insects  in- 
jure our  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  our  field 
crops,  or  our  garden  produce.  As  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  mischief  occasionally  wrought 
let  us  look   at   the   ravages   of   locusts. 

Eastern  lands  and  hot  climates  suffer  most 
from  these  destroyers,  but  sometimes  the  plague 
extends  to  European  countries.  In  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  1478,  more  than  30,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine  which 
followed  upon  a  visit  from  this  scourge.  In 
1690  a  cloud  of  locusts  was  seen  to  enter 
Russia  in  ^^  three  different  places,  passing  over 
into  Poland  and  Lithuania,  where  the  air  was 
darkened    by    their    numbers.      In    some   places 
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they  were  seen  lying  dead,  piled  to  the  height 
of  four  feetj  in  others  they  covered  the  surface 
like  a  black  cloth,  the  trees  bent  with  their 
weight,  and  the  damage  they  did  exceeded  all 
computation.  At  a  later  period,  in  Languedoc, 
when  the  sun  became  hot  they  took  wing  and 
fell  upon  the  corn,  devouring  both  leaf  and 
ear,  and  that  with  such  expedition  that  in  three 
hours  they  would  consume  a  whole  field. 
After  having  eaten  up  the  corn  they  attacked 
the  vines,  the  pulse,  the  willows,  and,  lastly, 
the  hemp,    notwithstanding   its   bitterness. 

So  well  do  the  Arabians  know  the  power  of 
these  insects,  that  they  make  a  locust  say  to 
Mohammed,  "We  are  the  army  of  the  great 
God :  we  produce  ninety-nine  eggs ;  if  the 
hundred  were  completed  we  should  consume 
the  whole  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it."  But 
the  best  description  of  the  locusts'  progress  is 
that  given  by  the  prophet  Joel,— "  A  day  of 
darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and 
thick  darkness,  as  the  dawn  spread  upon  the 
mountains,  a  great  people  and  a  strong,  there 
hath  not  been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be 
any  more  after  them,  even  to  the  years  of 
many  generations.  A  fire  devoureth  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth;  the 
land  Is  as   the    garden    of    Eden    before  them. 
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and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  &c.,  &c." 
The  only  way  to  keep  locusts  in  check  seems 
to  be  to  destroy  their  eggs;  but  when  the 
insect  has  attained  the  winged  condition  and 
migrates  in  such  clouds  it  would  be  easier  ta 
contend   against   wolves. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  statement  in  English 
history,  that  this  country  was  pestered  with 
wolves  until  King  Edgar  required  the  Welsh 
princes  to  bring  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves' 
heads  instead  of  the  previous  money  payment. 
In  Ireland  wolves  were  not  exterminated  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  creature  is 
still  spread  through  the  mountain  and  forest 
districts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as- 
in  Northern  Asia,  and  is  very  destructive  to 
domesticated  animals.  An  official  report  made 
to  the  Russian  Government  of  the  slaughter 
committed  by  the  wolves  of  Livonia  (a  tract 
about  250  miles  long  by  150  broad)  in  the 
year  1822,  numbers  the  victims  as  follows : — 
Horses  1,841,  cattle  1,807,  calves  733,  sheep 
15,182,  lambs  726,  goats  2,545,  kids  183,  swine 
4,190,  young  pigs  312,  dogs  703,  geese  673,  fowls 
1,243.  The  wolf  seldom  attacks  man  except 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  and  when  associated 
with  others  of  its  kind;  but  this  destruction  of 
domesticated  animals   makes   it   man's   enemy. 
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A  worse  state  of  things  exists  in  India,  as 
may  be  judged  from  annual  reports  published 
in  the  Calcutta  Official  Gazette.  It  appears 
that  in  the  year  1882,  for  instance,  not  only 
were  46,707  head  of  cattle  killed  by  wild 
animals  and  snakes,  but  also  22,125  human 
beings.  Of  the  human  beings  destroyed,  19,519 
were  killed  by  snakes,  and  2606  by  other 
animals.  Of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals,  895  were  caused  by 
tigers,  278  by  wolves,  207  by  leopards,  359 
by  jackals,  and  202  by  alligators.  On  the 
other  hand,  18,591  wild  animals  and  322,421 
snakes  were  destroyed  by  man,  for  which  the 
Government  paid  rewards  amounting  to  141,653 
rupees. 

Thus  an  incessant  warfare  is  carried  on,  in 
which  man  already  proves  himself  the  stronger 
antagonist  and  in  which  he  will  some  day 
gain  a  complete  victory.  Snakes  will  be  ex- 
terminated in  India  as  surely  as  wolves  have 
disappeared  from  England;  only  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  this  to  be  accomplished. 
In  very  early  times  England  was  infested  with 
bears,  lions,  and  h5'enas — the  bones  and  teeth 
of  which  animals  have  been  found  in  Kent's 
Hole,  near  Torquay,  and  in  other  caves,  in 
association  with  the  remains  of  man — but  these 
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beasts  have  all  disappeared.  Even  the  uncivi- 
lised ancestors  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  them.  At  first 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
popular  classification  of  animals  was  no  doubt 
that  very  simple  one:  (i),  "Those  that  you 
could  eat ; "  and  (2),  "  Those  that  could  eat 
you " — as  I  think  Charles  Kingsley  suggested — 
but  man's  superior  intelligence  devised  plans  of 
attack  and  defence  which  soon  began  to  prove 
successful.  There  is  no  question  now  of  man's 
ability  to  conquer  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
world.  Wherever  he  sees  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance he  will  be  able  to  make  himself  secure. 
Since  the  savage  found  it  possible  to  do 
this  the  civilised  man  will  find  it  easy.  With 
his  knowledge  of  firearms  he  is  guaranteed  a 
perpetual   supremacy. 

But  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  why  there 
should  be  this  warfare  between  man  and  beasts? 
Why  any  beasts  should  be  carnivorous  and 
fierce  ?  and  soon  we  find  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  more  general  question,  why  there  should 
be  among  animals  a  universal  struggle  for  exis- 
tence? The  warfare  and  the  injuries  inflicted, 
the  fear  on  one  side  and  the  brutal  use  of 
strength  on  the  other  would  seem  to  constitute 
one   of  the   greatest   evils   of  the   world. 
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As  an  answer  to  the  difficulty  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  mice  are  created  as  food 
for  cats,  and  cats  are  created  to  keep  down 
mice;  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  simpler 
plan  not  to  create  either.  Perhaps  rabbits  would 
be  too  numerous  if  serpents  did  not  kill  them ; 
but  is  that  the  reason  why  the  serpent  was 
created?  The  son  of  Sirach  says  that  serpents, 
scorpions  and  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts — along 
with  fire  and  hail,  famine  and  sword — were 
created  for  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
(Ecclus.  xxxix.)  But  as  tigers  and  serpents  ask 
no  questions  about  a  man's  goodness  or  sinful- 
ness,  this   explanation   fails   to   satisfy   us. 

On  investigation,  however,  we  arrive  at  several 
re-assuring  truths.  The  first  is  one  which  has 
been  made  clear  by  Charles  Darwin,  and  consists 
in  the  fact  that  every  endowment  of  a  creature 
is  for  its  own  benefit.  The  claws  of  the  tiger 
and  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  are  no  less  for 
their  own  advantage  than  the  wing  of  the  bird 
and  the  swift  foot  of  the  horse.  Every  creature 
is  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  its 
food;  and  creatures  liable  to  be  attacked  are 
provided  with  some  means  of  defence — the  bull 
has  horns,  the  bird  has  swiftness  of  wing,  some 
insects  escape  notice  by  their  resemblance  to 
leaves   and   twigs,   and   so   on.      It  appears   that 
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the  Greater  cares  for  each,  when  we  view  them 
separately. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  He  allows  a  war- 
fare among  them,  in  which  the  weak  go  to  the 
wall,  and  only  the  fittest  survive.  Well,  yes, 
but  the  weak  who  go  to  the  w^all  are  not 
always  the  physically  weak,  or  else  the  lion 
and  hyena  would  not  have  disappeared  from 
England;  and  the  fittest,  who  survive,  are  not 
always  the  strongest  in  muscle,  but  are  those 
who  are  best  suited  to  the  existing  circumstances 
and  conditions.  External  conditions  are  con- 
tinually changing — the  world  would  be  a  dead 
world  if  they  did  not — and  on  that  account 
the  living  inhabitants  of  any  region  must  re- 
adapt  themselves  or  pass  away.  The  "struggle" 
is  chiefly  between  those  best  adapted  to  the 
new  state  of  things  and  those  least  adapted; 
and  it  is  not  always  a  direct  warfare,  but  very 
often  only  a  competition  for  food  or  a  rivalry 
in   changing   habits. 

Of  whatever  sort  the  struggle  is  it  gives 
strength  in  the  sense  of  conferring  needed 
qualities,  or  increasing  them,  and  it  results  in 
progress.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  without 
it  the  higher  races  of  creatures  would  never 
have  come  into  existence  at  all.  Without  it, 
probably,    man   himself   would    never   have '  been 
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brought  forth :  and  we  ought  surely  to  refrain 
from  condemning  the  order  of  things  which  has 
given   us   birth   and   being. 

However,  the  struggle  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  world,  and  man  has  had  to  take 
part  in  it.  He  has  been  eminently  successful, 
exterminating  fierce  beasts,  and  domesticating 
those  of  pliable  nature,  while  he  leaves  harmless 
birds  to  sing,  and  protects  his  crops  as  best 
he  can  against  insect  depredators.  His  adapt- 
ation to  his  surroundmgs  in  this  department 
keeps  pace  with  his  progress  in  other  respects; 
and  when  he  has  conquered  all  lower  creatures, 
by  force,  or  stratagem,  or  kindness,  he  will  enjoy 
peace,   so   far. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

WARS     OF     TRIBES     AND     NATIONS. 

Man  has  had  many  enemies  to  fight  against 
before  he  could  establish  himself  as  lord  of 
creation  without  a  rival  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  after  all,  '"the  greatest  enemy  of  man  is  man." 

Indian  and  African  tribes  contend  against  one 
another  in  competition  for  food,  for  wives,  and 
other  advantages.  They  find  plunder  more 
congenial  than  steady  labour,  and  they  make 
slaves  of  the  conquered,  or  sell  them  to  foreign 
traders.  Nations  more  advanced  are  not  so 
perpetually  at  war,  but  when  they  do  engage 
in  it  they  commit  havoc  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  also  covet  their  neighbour's  territory  or 
think  to  make  themselves  safer  and  stronger 
by  weakening  others.  It  is  a  long  time  before 
they  learn  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  friend- 
ship and  co-operation,  and  by  the  industry  of 
all,  with  an  interchange  of  commodities.  Jt 
is  long  before  they  feel  the  kinship  which 
makes  them  brethren — the  deep-lying  unity  6f 
nature  existing  under  all  surface  differences  of 
colour   and   of  customs. 
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Civilisation  and  Religion  have  accomplished 
something,  but  not  enough;  and  the  days  of 
universal  peace  and  friendship  are  still  far  off. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  look  for  the  day  when 
the  nations  shall  not  learn  war  any  more. 
The  hopeful  vision  of  Hebrew  prophets  is  be- 
ginning to  be  accepted  now  by  historians  and 
scientific  writers,  and  a  good  and  happy  time, 
bye  and  bye,  is  said  to  be  certain.  That  time 
^ill  only  come,  however,  through  the  growing 
■wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the  nations,  and 
we  have  our  own  part  to  perform  in  bringing., 
it  about.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  we 
•could  realize  more  than  we  do  the  greatness 
of  the  evils  which  attend  war,  the  frightful 
character  of  its  operations,  the  enormous  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure,  and  the  crippling  in- 
fluence which  it  exerts  upon  human  progress. 
If  the  realization  of  its  horrors  should  cause 
us  to  vow  that  we  will  be  men  of  peace  and 
advocates  of  international  fair  dealing  and 
brotherliness,  we  shall  do  something  helpful  in 
bringing  about  the  world's  millennium.  I  believe 
it  is  more  true  of  war  than  of  vice  that  it  is — 
**A  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen;" 
and  therefore  at  the  risk  of  shocking  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the   sensitive,   I   will  give  one  or  two 
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illustrations  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The  reality 
of  war  is  very  different  from  the  romance  of  it: — 
"We  talk  exultingly,  and  with  a  certain  fire, 
of  '  a  magnificent  charge ! '  of  a  *  splendid 
charge  ! '  Yet  very  few  will  think  of  the  hideous 
particulars  these  two  airy  words  stand  for.  The 
*  splendid  charge '  is  a  headlong  rush  of  men 
on  strong  horses,  urged  to  their  fullest  speed, 
riding  down  and  overwhelming  an  opposing  mass 
of  men  on  foot.  The  reader's  mind  goes  no 
further  :  being  content  with  the  information  that 
the  enemy's  line  was  'broken'  and  'gave  way.' 
It  does  not  fill  in  the  picture.  When  the 
'  splendid  charge '  has  done  its  work,  and  passed 
by,  there  will  be  found  a  sight  very  much  like 
the  scene  of  a  frightful  railway  accident.  There 
will  be  the  full  complement  of  backs  broken 
in  two;  of  arms  twisted  wholly  off;  of  men 
impaled  upon  their  own  bayonets ;  of  legs 
smashed  up  like  bits  of  firewood;  of  heads 
sliced  open  like  apples;  of  other  heads  crunched 
into  soft  jelly  by  iron  hoofs  of  horses ;  of  faces 
trampled  out  of  all  likeness  to  anything  human. 
That  is  what  skulks  behind  a  '  splendid  charge ! ' 
This  is  what  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  '  our  fellows  rode  at  them  in  style,'  and 
'  cut  them  up   famously.' "  * 

*  Charles  Dickens,  in  "All  the  Year  Round." 
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Again,  read  this  description  of  the  field  of 
conflict  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  in  1870 : 
"Let  your  readers  fancy  masses  of  coloured 
rags  glued  together  with  blood  and  brains,  and 
pinned  into  strange  shapes  by  fragments  of 
bones.  Let  them  conceive  men's  bodies  without 
heads,  legs  without  bodies,  heaps  of  human 
entrails  attached  to  red  and  blue  cloth,  and 
disembowelled  corpses  in  uniform,  bodies  lying 
about  in  all  attitudes  with  skulls  shattered, 
faces  blown  off,  hips  smashed,  bones,  flesh,  and 
gay  clothing  all  pounded  together  as  if  brayed 
in  a  mortar,  extending  for  miles,  not  very 
thick  in  any  one  place  but  recurring  perpetually 
for  weary  hours,  and  then  they  cannot,  with 
the  most  vivid  imagination,  come  up  to  the 
sickening  reality  of  the  butchery.  No  nightmare 
could  be   so   frightful."* 

Once  more. — "Of  all  incidents  of  battle,  the 
one  which  impresses  itself  most  strongly  on  my 
imagination  is  that  at  Borodino,  where  sixty 
thousand  French  and  Russians  were  left  upon 
the  ground.  The  groans  of  the  wounded  in 
the  ensuing  night  sound'ed  at  a  distance  like 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  The  far  off  listener  might 
expect  to  hear  outcries  of  pain  and  distress 
from  such  a  scene;  that  screams  of  agony  should 

*  Dr.  Russell,  the  Times  correspondent. 
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arise  from  instant  to  instant,  and  that  the 
doleful  piercing  note  should  be  taken  up  from 
this  point  to  that,  and  that  night  should  be 
made  hideous  by  this  inarticulate  misery.  But 
here  was  no  such  intermittent  lamentation, 
but  from  amidst  twenty  thousand  corpses  arose 
a  hoarse,  uniform,  unceasing  roll  of  the  anguish 
of  forty   thousand   men."  * 

While  nations  inflict  horrors  like  these  on  one 
another  what  childishness  it  seems  for  us  to 
■call  a  railway  accident  a  great  disaster,  and 
what  inconsistency  to  complain  of  the  ways  of 
Providence  if  a  hundred  miners  are  killed  by 
an    explosion  ! 

While  thousands  die  upon  the  battlefield,  a 
much  larger  number  of  soldiers  lose  their  lives 
through  other  circumstances  of  the  campaign. 
During  the  Crimean  war  of  one  year  and  a 
half,  those  killed  in  battle  were  30,000.  It  is 
•estimated  that  an  equal  number  may  have  died 
of  wounds.  But  sickness  made  such  havoc 
that  the  Russian  loss  alone  is  set  down  at 
170,000,  while  the  English,  French  and  Turks 
lost  156,000,  and  the  Tartar  victims  were 
15,000.  In  short,  324,000  men  were  interred 
in  the  Crimea,  and  many  thousands  of  the  sick 
who   were   sent   away    died    also,   besides   which 
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we    must    take    into    account    deaths   occasioned 

amongst   the   civil  population    by   the   ravages  of 

war.      The    following    table,    carefully    compiled 

from   official  statistics,  gives  a  summary  of  losses 

from   war   in   the   25   years   from    1853  to    1877. 

Crimean   War 750,000 

Italian  War  (1859)  ....       45,000 

War  of  Schleswig-Holstein .         .         .  3,00a 

American  War — the  North  .  .  .  280,000 
,,  ,,   —the  South  .        .         .         520,000 

War  between  Prussia,  Austria  and  Italy 

(1863) 45.000 

Expeditions    to   Mexico,    Cochin  China, 

Morocco,    Paraguay,    &c.  .         .  65,000 

Franco-German  War  of  1 870-1  : 

France I55,ooo 

Germany 60,000 

Turkish    Massacres     of     Christians     in 

Bulgaria,  Armenia,  &c.  (1876- 1877)  .  25,000 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  (full  statistics 

not  available)       ..... 

Total     .      1,948,000 

These  enormous  losses  will  appear  the  more 
deplorable  when  we  remember  that  soldiers  are 
picked  men,  young  and  strong — the  flower  of 
the   country. 

Prof    Haeckel,  referring   to  German  militarism^ 


"  The  stronger,  healthier,  and  more  spirited  a 
youth  is,  the  greater  is  his  prospect  of  being 
killed  by  needle-guns,   cannons,   or  other  similar 
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instruments  of  civilisation.  All  youths  that  are 
unhealthy,  weak,  or  affected  with  infirmities,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  spared  by  the  'military 
selections,'  and  remaining  at  home  during  the 
war,  marry  and  propagate  themselves.  The 
more  useless,  the  weaker,  or  infirmer  the  youth 
is,  the  greater  is  his  prospect  of  escaping  the 
recruiting   officer   and  of  founding   a   family."* 

The  effect  upon  the  population  must,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  most  injurious: — "Those  who, 
in  the  distance,  praise  the  German  Military 
System,  know  very  little  of  its  practical  working 
on  the  spot.  To  do  this  they  would  have  to 
live  among  the  lower  middle  classes  of  the 
burgher  population ;  to  watch  the  strain  and. 
anxiety  of  those  who  are  better  off  to  get  the 
son  forward  for  his  "  Einjahriger "  (one  year's 
test),  in  hopes  to  save  him  the  dreaded  private 
soldier's  service ;  to  observe  (which  is  the 
saddest  feature  of  all)  the  actual  regret  of  the 
parents  that  their  boys  are  growing  up  so 
healthy  and  strong  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
escape,  or  even  delay,  on  physical  grounds; 
to  pass  into  the  poorer  agricultural  districts 
and  see  the  farms  left  untilled,  because  the 
labourers  who  should  be  there  have  been  carried 
off  by  their  parents  from  Hamburgh  and  Bremen 

*  Haeckel's  "  History  of  Creation." 
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to  the  vVestern  States  of  America,  that  they 
might  see  their  twentieth  birthday  arrive  with- 
out its  bringing  enforced  separation  from  their 
famines."  * 

In  France,  about  five  years  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  M.  L^once  de  Lavergne  wrote 
to  the  Econoniiste  Franfais  to  point  out  the 
renewed  decline  in  the  growth  of  the  population. 
He  remarked  that  the  war  of  1870-71  caused 
a  loss  of  550,000  men,  a  large  proportion  cA 
whom  were  between  20  and  40  years  of  age. 
Of  course  the  number  of  marriages  diminished, 
and  in  many  departments  the  deaths  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  births.  Rousseau  once  said 
that  no  scarcity  is  so  ruinous  to  a  State  as 
that  of  men;  and  the  nations  that  fight  most 
are  likely  to  find  this   out  the  soonest. 

We  have  looked  at  the  cost  in  men;  let 
us  now  look  at  the  cost  in  money,  because 
this  is  another  way  in  which  the  burden 
threatens  to  become  unbearable.  The  thousands 
of  soldiers  killed  are  only  a  tithe  of  those 
who  are  drilled  and  kept  in  barracks,  and  all 
these  are  withdrawn  from  the  useful  industries 
of  the  world.  "The  ordinary  standing  army  ol 
Russia  is  800,000,  that  of  Germany  750,000, 
that   of*  France    600,000,   and    that    of  Austria 

*  Saturday  Review. 
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500,000.  The  other  nations  are  armed  in  pro- 
portion. The  ordinary  peace  armies  of  all 
Europe  amount  to  about  four  millions  of  men; 
but  the  militia  and  trained  auxiliary  forces 
ready  for  being  called  out  in  time  of  war 
make  up  the  aggregate  (on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Derby)  to  the  number  of  seven  millions.* 
These  are  all  able-bodied  and  vigorous  men, 
the  very  flower  of  the  population,  and  repre- 
senting the  bread-winners  of  some  thirty  millions 
of  people,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate.  All 
the  homes  of  people  equal  to  those  of  six 
cities,  each  the  size  of  the  vast  British  Metro- 
polis, are  thus  obliged  to  yield  up  all  their 
adult  males  to  military  service,  temporarily  or. 
permanently !  Seven  millions  represents  nearly 
all  the  adult  and  efficient  male  population  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Esti- 
mating the  cost  of  each  soldier  at  ^^40  per 
annum  (whilst  under  arms),  those  armies 
annually  swallow  up,  in  a  totally  unproductive 
way,  about  300  millions  sterling,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
Then,  "Think  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
a  first-class  iron-clad,  and  how  this  retrograde 
process    of    war,     antagonistic    to     labour,     may 

*  In  January,  1887,  they  were  given  as  follows :— Peace,  3,194,176; 
War,  12,488,276. 
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send  her  to  the  bottom  in  an  instant.  She 
may  probably  have  cost  ;£4oo,ooo,  and  be 
worth,  with  her  equipment,  ;^5 00,000.  If  we 
take  the  ordinary  working  man  to  earn  ;^i  a 
week  (say  ^$0  a  year)  and  to  have  on  the 
average  twenty  years  of  working  Hfe  (and 
taking  them  one  with  another  we  shall  not 
find  that  their  years  of  toil  last  much  longer), 
we  have  the  whole  life's  labour  of  five  hun- 
dred men  annulled  by  the  single  loss  of  such 
a  ship.  Think  of  all  the  patient  rising  up 
early,  and  the  enduring  toil,  and  the  late- 
taking  rest  of  five  hundred  men  during  the 
whole  of  their  working  lives,  and  of  all  this 
being  gathered  into  one  handful  and  then  an- 
nihilated  at   a   single   crash."* 

The   cost   of  recent    wars   has  been   estimated 
as   follows : — 

Crimean   War        ....     ;i^340,cxx),(X)3 
Italian   War   of  1859        ,         .  6o,oco,ooo 

American   Civil    War — the    North       940,000,000 
,,  ,,  — the    South       460,000,000 

Schleswig-Holstein   War         .         .  7,000,000 

Austrian  and    Prussian  War,    1866         66,000,000 
Expeditions   to    Mexico,    Morocco, 

Paraguay,    &c.  (say   only)  .         .  40,000,000 

Franco-Prussian   War         .         .  500,000,000 

Russian    and    Turkish   War,    1877 
(not    given)         .... 

Total        .       ;^2, 4 1 3. 000, 000 
♦  Ram's  "Philosophy  of  War." 
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"This  would  allow  ;^2  for  every  man, 
-woman,  and  child  on  the  habitable  globe.  It 
would  afford  a  present  of  ;£ioo  to  every  per- 
son in  England  and  Wales.  It  would  erect 
and  furnish  2000  such  institutions  as  the 
beautiful  Crystal  Palace  near  London.  It  would 
make  two  railways  all  round  the  world  at 
^50,000  per  mile  each.  It  would  thickly  dot 
■colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals,  over  all  Europe. 
It  would  provide  for  every  adult  male  in 
Europe  (about  50  millions)  a  freehold  farm  of 
100   acres   in   the   United    States   of  America."  * 

Putting  together  all  sorts  of  costs,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  British  people  are  spending  for  war 
purposes  alone  about  ;^6-,ooo  an  hour,  by  night 
and  day  throughout  the  year.  Some  years  ago, 
when  our  national  revenue  was  ;^7 1,000,000 
sterling,  we  were  expending  ;!^28,ooo,ooo  in 
interest  on  debt  incurred  by  the  wars  of  the 
past,  and  ;^2  7,000,000  on  preparation  for  the 
wars  of  the  future.  Our  civil  charges  at  the 
same  time  were  only  ;^i 6, 000,000 ;  so  that 
the  cost  of  our  government  would  be  an 
insignificant  sum  if  we  could  only  trust  our 
neighbours  and  do  without  standing  armies  and 
warlike    fleets.      The    cost    in    all     ways   of    all 

*  Some  of  these  extracts  are   from  the  publications  of  the  Peace 
Society. 
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European  armaments  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  at  ;,^5oo,ooo,ooo  sterling  per  annum, 
all  of  which  has  to  be  provided  by  the  indus- 
trious  people   who  are  not   soldiers. 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  source  of  the  poverty 
which  we  deem  an  evil — namely,  in  the  game 
of  war,  "which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings 
could   not  play   at." 

We  might  speak  also  of  the  vice  of  barracks 
and  camps.  Few  of  our  soldiers  are  married, 
or  could  support  wives.  Few  wives  of  soldiers 
see  much  of  their  husbands.  "  The  massing  of  large 
bodies  of  young  men  in  a  condition  of  enforced 
celibacy  in  barracks  and  camps,  removed  from 
all  the  restraints  of  domestic  life,  and  often 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  great  cities,  gives 
rise  to  an  amount  of  vice  and  immorality 
which  exerts  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  the 
moral  and  physical  health  of  communities." 
The  inhabitants  of  garrison  towns  find  this  out 
to  their  cost,  and  medical  men  in  such  places 
could  tell  you  awful  things.  I  speak  with  re- 
ference to  times  of  peace.  But  the  progress 
of  an  army,  we  all  know,  is  usually  attended 
with  more  unbridled  immoralities;  and  when  a 
town  is  given  up  to  be  sacked,  the  soldiery 
have  license  to  treat  the  women  and  girls  as 
they  please. 
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Strange    doings    these     to    hold     thanksgiving. 

days   for,    and    sing    Te  Deums  about  afterwards. 

Even    Plato,    whom    we    call   a   heathen    Greek, 

had   more  piety  and   propriety  than   this.     "The 

third   kind     of    blasphemy    (he    says)   is   that   of 

men   attempting    to   propitiate   the   gods   towards 

criminal    conduct,     as    slaughters     and     outrages' 

upon     justice — by     prayers,     thanksgivings,     and 

sacrifices — thus    making    those    pure   beings    the 

accomplices    of   their    crimes,     by    sharing    with 

them     a     small     portion    of    the    spoil,    as    the 

wolves   do   with  the   dogs." 

"Cursed   is  the   man,    and   void   of  law  and   right, 
Unworthy   property,    unworthy   light, 
Unfit  for   public  rule,    or   private   care — 
That  wretch,    that   monster,    who   delights  in   war : 
Whose   lust   is   murder,    and   whose   horrid  joy 
To  tear  his  country,   and  his  kind   destroy  !  "  * 

There  is  one  difficulty  attending  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  when  we  regard  Te  Deums 
as  blasphemy,  and  war  as  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  question  arises,  why 
has  the  Divine  Providence  allowed  war  to  pre- 
vail so  extensively?  That  question  is  only  a 
part  of  the  larger  one,  why  evil  has  been 
permitted  at  all,  and  why  human  nature  is 
made  capable  of  sin?  It  is  reasonably  argued 
by    some    writers    that    war    encourages    certain 

*  Iliad,  book  ix. 
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fine  qualities  in  men,  such  as  courage,  fortitude, 
mastery  of  personal  fear,  contempt  of  pain,  love 
of  country,  ambition  to  excel,  enthusiastic  dis- 
regard of  self  amid  the  contingencies  of  an 
exalted  undertaking,  the  power  of  commanding 
sympathy,  the  habit  of  obedience — all  good  in 
themselves.  It  is  pointed  out  that  during  the 
ages  of  barbarism  and  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilisation,  war  has  the  effect  of  exterminating 
£he  weaker  societies  and  of  weeding  out  the 
weaker  members  of  the  stronger  societies;  fur- 
thering, in  both  ways,  the  development  and 
survival  of  the  most  valuable  powers,  bodily 
and  mental.  Even  so  good  a  man  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  after  the  great  American 
struggle,  has  a  favourable  word  to  say  about 
war.  He  says,  "I  shall  always  respect  war 
hereafter.  The  cost  of  life,  the  dreary  havoc 
of  comfort  and  time,  are  overpaid  by  the 
vistas  it  opens  of  eternal  life,  eternal  law,  re- 
constructing and  uplifting  Society."  That  war, 
we  know,  ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
and  perpetual  slavery  would  have  been  a  worse 
evil  than  three  or  four  years  of  fighting.  But 
if  we  never  fight  except  in  the  interests  of 
humanity   and  justice   wars   will   soon  cease. 

It   is   acknowledged   now   by    calm    thoughtful 
students   of  mankind,  like   Herbert  Spencer,  that 
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whatever  the  indirect  usefulness  of  war  in  the 
past,  it  begins  now  to  have  the  reverse  effect. 
Instead  of  aiding  the  development  of  valuable 
powers  of  body  and  mind  it  brings  physical 
degeneration,  as  we  see  in  France,  where  con- 
scriptions have  gone  on  taking  away  the  finest 
men,  generation  after  generation ;  and  the  effect 
upon  character  is  equally  deplorable.  The 
citizen,  made  callous  by  the  killing  and  wounding 
of  enemies,  inevitably  brings  his  callousness 
home  with  him.  In  proportion  as  giving  pain 
to  others  is  made  a  habit  during  war,  it  will 
remain  a  habit  during  peace;  inevitably  produc- 
ing in  the  behaviour  of  citizens  to  one  another, 
antagonisms,  crimes  of  violence,  and  multitudinous 
aggressions  of  minor  kinds,  tending  towards  a 
disorder   that   calls   for   coercive  government.* 

The  wisest  men  are  opposed  to  war.  The 
most  Christian  men  of  course  m-sLst  be  opposed 
to  it :  but  the  wisest  statesmen,  philosophers, 
professors,  journalists,  and  commanders,  as  well 
as  the  best  philanthropists  and  Christians  are 
now   arrayed   against  it. 

It  was  an  inseparable  attendant  of  the  early 
stages  of  human  progress — it  was  like  the 
"  struggle  for  existence,"  which  has  resulted  in. 
the   survival   of  the   fittest  plants   and  animals — 

*  Study  of  Sociology,  197,  198 
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in  fact,  it  was  part  of  the  same  general  struggle. 
Families  and  tribes  of  mankind  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  surroundings — to  other  tribes 
as  well  as  to  brute  beasts  and  the  elements. 
At  first  they  tried  the  same  method  that  they 
adopted  with  the  beasts,  and  sought  to  slaughter 
the  fierce  ones  and  enslave  the  pliable.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  friendly  co-operation 
is  a  better  way,  tribes  are  best  welded  into 
nations,  and  the  existence  of  each  nation  may 
be  made  beneficial  to  all  the  rest.  War  seems 
to  have  been  inevitable  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
answered  good  ends — and  that  is  a  vindication 
of  Divine  Providence — but  the  further  progress 
of  mankind  requires  now  that  it  should  be 
■condemned   and    discarded. 

The   tuHiult   of  each   sacked   and   burning  village ; 

The   shout   that   every   prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 
The    soldier's   revels   in   the   midst   of  pillage ; 

The   wail   of   famine   in   beleagured  towns ; 

The   bursting  shell,    the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The   rattling  musketry,    the  clashing   blade ; 

And   ever  and   anon,    in   tones  of    thunder, 
The   diapason   of  the  cannonade. 

Is   it,   O   man,    with  such  discordant   noises, 
With   such   accursed   instruments   as   these, 

Thou  drownest   Nature's  sweet  and   kindly  voices, 
And  j arrest  the  celestial   harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills   the  world   with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
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Given   to  redeem  the  human  mind  from   error, 
There  were  no   need   of  arsenals   nor   forts. 

The  warrior's   name   would   be   a  name   abhorred  I 
And   every   nation   that   should  lift   again 

It's   hand   against   a   brother,    on   its   forehead 
Would   wear  for   evermore    the   curse  of   Cain ! 

Down   the  dark   future,    through   long  generations, 
The   echoing   sounds  grow   fainter   and   then   cease ; 

And   like  a  bell,   with   solemn,    sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  "Peace!" 

Peace  !    and  no  longer  from   its   brazen   portals 

The  blast   of  War's  great   organ  shakes   the  skies; 

But,   beautiful  as  songs  of    the   immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of    love   arise.* 


*  Longfellow :   •'  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield.'* 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CONDITIONAL      NECESSITY. 

Section  I. — General  Considerations. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  great  calamity  of 
war  is  one  which  men  choose  to  inflict  upon 
one  another.  It  has,  however,  been  so  universal 
as  to  appear  natural  and  inevitable,  suggesting 
that  the  source  of  trouble  lies  in  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  man.  We  should  thus  come 
upon  the  question  of  moral  evil,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
chapter. 

But  altogether  apart  from  the  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  we  have,  in  previous  chapters,  seen 
that  there  are  physical  evils  which  affect  good 
men  and  bad  men  alike,  and  we  have  obtained 
glimpses  of  their  causes.  The  great  fount  and 
source  of  inconvenience  and  suffering  appears 
to  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  ourselves 
and  our  surroundings.  Indeed  we  may  say  that 
the  evil  consists  in  the  discomfort  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  this  want  of  harmony ;  and 
the   causes  of  evil   are  the  several  circumstances 
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which  produce  the  discordance.  Sometimes  we 
must  charge  it  upon  our  ignorance,  sometimes 
upon  our  carelessness  or  folly,  often  it  may 
arise  from  circumstances  quite  beyond  human 
control.  In  some  cases  there  is  want  of  har- 
mony through  original  defect,  as  when  a  man 
is  born  blind;  and  in  some  through  accident, 
as  when  the  sight  is  destroyed  through  a  blast 
of  gunpowder.  Such  accidents  are  generally 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  carelessness;  and 
then  we  may  say  that  the  carelessness  itself 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  liability 
to  careless  moods  a  defect  and  evil  in  human 
nature. 

But  we  are  also  thrown  out  of  harmony 
with  our  circumstances,  after  a  smooth  and 
easy  adjustment  had  been  effected,  through  the 
constant  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
circumstances  themselves.  The  movement  in 
external  things  is  unavoidable  in  a  progressive 
universe.  To  stay  it — if  it  could  be  stayed — 
would  be  to  sap  out  and  extinguish  the  life 
of  the  world :  for  each  thing  and  each  being 
would  become  "as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean."  Th-e  general  advance  of  the 
world  is  good,  and  will  be  no  evil  to  us  if 
we  keep  up  with  it;  even  the  dog,  chained 
under    the    carriage,    does    not    feel    the    collar 
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gall  him  while  he  keeps  pace  with  the  horse. 
To  have  to  readjust  ourselves  to  our  sur- 
roundings, as  they  move,  is  no  hardship,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  found  to  be  pleasurable. 
We  enjoy  activity  and  change.  Our  life  is 
filled  with  plans  and  work,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  produce  more  changes  in  external  condi- 
tions, or  else  to  adapt  ourselves  to  changes 
already  wrought.  The  evil  is  when  external 
changes  are  too  great  or  too  rapid  for  human 
powers  to  keep  pace  with;  or  when  we  choose 
to  be  idle,   or  forget  to  be   alert. 

We  notice  that  our  plans  are  successful,  and 
our  labour  bears  its  expected  fruit  because  of 
a  certain  constancy  in  Nature — because  material 
things  have  their  properties,  which  remain  the 
same  from  day  to  day.  We  can  foresee  results 
because  under  the  same  circumstances  they  are 
continually  repeated.  We  can  calculate  changes 
because  the  action  of  things  upon  one  another 
is  governed  by  law.  Nitric  acid  will  dissolve 
copper  to-day  just  as  it  did  yesterday.  Severe 
cold,  if  it  comes,  will  freeze  the  brook  this 
winter  the  same  as  last.  Wood  and  coal  will 
afford  a  fire  and  warm  the  house.  Wood  can 
be  sawn,  and  the  pieces  can  be  nailed  to- 
gether to  serve  useful  purposes.  If  the  farmer 
ploughs    and    sows    in   the    spring    of   the   year 
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he  may  hope  for  crops  in  their  season.  We 
succeed  in  our  work  in  proportion  as  we  have 
a  knowledge  of  things,  and  possess  skill  in 
combining  them,  or  in  shifting  their  relations 
so  as  to  make  them  play  differently  on  one 
another  according  to  their   known  properties. 

Every  operation,  of  course,  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
every  piece  of  work  is  a  process,  which  re- 
quires time  for  its  accomplishment,  and  which 
perhaps  may  have  many  stages.  The  crude 
and  unformed  condition  of  things  precedes  the 
fashioned  and  the  finished.  Fruits  are  small 
and  sour  before  they  grow  large  and  ripe.  The 
acorn  only  gradually  becomes  an  oak.  The 
child  is  at  first  as  short  of  wisdom  as  of 
stature,  but  may  be  expected  to  increase  in 
both,  though  it  can  only  do  so  as  it  increases 
in  age.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  of 
these  things  could  be  different  from  what  they 
are. 

Further,  we  notice  that  the  works  and  opera- 
tions of  men  are  attended  by  incidental  results, 
which  may  not  have  been  desired  nor  even 
foreseen.  Just  as  a  tea  kettle  becomes  "furred" 
with  chalky  matters  deposited  from  the  water, 
so  does  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  and, 
when    the    mischief    is     not    thought     of,    an 
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explosion  is  sometimes  the  result.  Our  intention 
was  to  obtain  steam  from  the  water;  we  suc- 
ceeded, but  we  also  obtained  the  furry  deposit 
which  we  did  not  want  and  which  proveo' 
mischievous.  We  could  not  have  one  without 
having  both;  and  we  choose  to  have  both 
rather  than  neither,  just  as  we  sometimes  bu) 
a  "lot"  of  books  at  an  auction  for  the  sake 
of  the  one  we  want.  Before  we  are  aware  of 
the  incidental  danger  from  the  "fur"  in  the 
boiler,  explosions  are  an  evil  which  result  from 
our  ignorance ;  but  after  we  become  aware,  they 
are  owing  to  our  carelessness.  And  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  necessarily 
ignorant  before  we  are  instructed,  and,  perhaps, 
as  inevitably  careless  before  experience  impresses 
on   us   the   need   of  care. 

This  linking  together  of  desired  and  unde- 
sired  results  meets  us  on  every  hand.  We 
may  increase  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  loco- 
motive, to  get  greater  speed,  but  we  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  danger.  We  grow 
large  trees  for  the  advantage  of  them,  but  the 
corn  under  their  shade  is  slower  in  ripening. 
We  warm  our  houses  with  fire,  but  sometimes 
the  houses  get  burnt  down.  We  enjoy  skating 
on  the  ice-bound  stream,  but  we  cannot  swim 
at  the  same   time    that  we    skate.     We   cannot 
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have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  using  pulleys,  but  what  we  gain 
in  lifting  power  we  lose  in  the  greater  expen- 
diture of  time.  If  one  end  of  a  lever  is 
pressed  down  the  other  goes  up.  Such  are 
the  conditional  necessities  attending  material 
arrangements.  There  is  even  something  anala- 
gous  to  this  in  the  organisation  of  animals: 
it  is  observed  that  when  white  cats  have  blue 
eyes  they  are  generally  deaf  also ;  when  pigeons 
have  short  beaks  they  have  also  small  feet; 
when  a  man  inherits  baldness,  or  has  anything 
peculiar  about  his  hair,  there  is  generally  some- 
thing peculiar  about  his  teeth  too.  The  whole 
organisation  is  tied  together  with  hidden  strings, 
and  a  change  in  one  part  of  the  body  carries 
with  it  a  change  in  some  other  part.  When 
the  head  of  a  quadruped  becomes  heavier  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  put  to  greater  exer- 
tion and  become  larger,  the  bones  of  the  neck 
feel  additional  strains  and  grow  stronger,  the 
heavier  head  and  neck  affect  the  breast  and 
forelegs,  and  eventually  every  part  of  the  body 
is    modified. 


Section  II. — Accidents. 
Accidents   are   incidental   results   of  something 
we  have  done,   or  of  things  and    forces  which 
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we  have  brought  into  new  relations,  so  that  we 
do  not  foresee  how  they  will  operate,  or  are 
not  at  the  moment  alive  and  alert  as  we  should 
be.  On  the  first  occasion  of  a  railway  being 
opened  for  passenger  traffic,  Mr.  Huskisson,  the 
statesman,  was  killed.  Sometimes  an  ignorant 
collier  lights  his  pipe  in  a  mine  and  causes 
an  explosion  of  fire-damp;  he  may  have  lighted 
his  pipe  in  safety  on  previous  occasions,  when 
no  fire-damp  was  about ;  but  the  properties  of 
fire-damp  cannot  be  altered  to  save  him  from 
the  fatal  result  of  his  carelessness.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  through 
looking  at  the  sun  through  a  telescope,  with 
a  laudable  desire  for  knowledge,  but  with  a 
thoughtless  disregard  of  the  danger;  he  should 
have  interposed  smoked  glass,  or  coloured  glass 
of  deep  tint,  and  then  he  could  have  kept  his 
sight  while  he  gained  the  knowledge  all  the 
same. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  accidents  we  must  avoid 
the  conditions  which  lead  to  them.  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  natural  forces  should  always  operate 
in  the  same  way,  and  show  no  favour  to  any- 
body. It  would  be  bad  for  us  if  they  changed 
their  method  from  time  to  time  and  gave  us 
no  notice.  Suppose  coal  were  inflammable  the 
day  we  bought  it,   and    ceased   to  be  so  when 
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we  had  stacked  it  in  our  yard  and  put  some 
in  the  grate!  We  might  be  glad  to  gather  figs 
from  thistles,  but  if  after  we  had  sown  wheat 
the  stalks  of  the  plant  only  bore  tares  we 
should  wish  that  Nature  would  cease  to  play 
freaks  with  us.  The  regularity  of  Nature's 
methods  enables  us  to  foresee  the  result  of  our 
labours,  and  is  a  condition  without  which  we 
should  have  no  heart  to  work  at  all.  This 
regularity  is  God's  covenant  with  man,  assuring 
him  that  day  shall  succeed  niglit,  summer  and 
winter  shall  observe  their  time,  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  not  cease,  fruits  which  were  good 
for  food  yesterday  shall  not  poison  him  to-day, 
and  none  of  his  well-contrived  arrangements 
shall  be  frustrated  through  whimsical  changes  in 
the  properties  of  bodies  and  sudden  suspensions 
of  the  laws  of  Nature.  For  the  sake  of  these 
great  advantages  we  must  be  content  that  fire- 
damp should  explode  according  to  its  nature, 
and  every  natural  force  and  law  go  as  uncon- 
cernedly on  its  way  as  the  railway  locomotive, 
which  crushed  the  ants  that  were  crossing  the 
line.  The  ants,  when  they  saw  that  .the 
over-line  route  was  so  fatal,  made  a  tunnel 
under;   and  we   must  be  as   wise   as   they. 

The  first   regiments    of  those    ants    lost   their 
lives  through   ignorance   of  the   new   conditions, 
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but  the  following  regiments  profited  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.  In  a  similar  way  men 
have  suffered  when  they  first  began  to  meddle 
with  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  or  first  tried  to 
live  in  Sierra  Leone  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  climate  or  knowing  how  to  avoid 
fever.  Experience  has  at  last  taught  them, 
and  foresight  has  enabled  them,  to  guard  against 
many  ills;  but  they  cannot  exercise  foresight 
until  they  have  gained  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience; and  they  cannot  begin  with  these,  but 
must   necessarily   begin   with   being  ignorant. 

After  all,  we  perhaps  exaggerate  our  calamities. 
If  we  take  railway  accidents,  for  example,  the 
return  for  the  half-year  ending  Midsummer, 
1885,  shows  that  out  of  millions  of  passengers 
only  five  were  killed  in  actual   travelling. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HUMAN   PROGRESS   AND    THE    EVILS   ATTENDING  IT. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  is  exemplified  in 
new  inventions  which  save  time  and  add  to 
comfort ;  in  better  laws  and  larger  liberty ;  in 
the  wider  practice  of  justice  and  the  deeper 
reach  of  sympathy ;  in  the  growing  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  more  general  abhorrence  of 
war, — in  short,  in  the  increasing  height  attained 
above  the  low  level  of  the  savage.  A  survey  of 
the  history  of  mankind  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  that  the  Creator  contemplated  and  ordained 
this  progressive  movement.  The  movement  is 
like  a  journey  by  an  ascending  path  toward  a 
mountain  summit.  We  yearn  for  improvement 
and  make  endeavours  after  something  beyond 
us.  This,  of  course,  implies  making  acquaint- 
ance with  new  things,  adapting  ourselves  to 
changing  circumstances,  and  leaving  many  things 
behind  us.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  course 
should  be  attended   with   some   risks. 

Part  of  our  progress,  it  has  just  been  intimated, 
is  exemplified  in  new  discoveries  and  inventions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  steam  locomotion, 
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lighting  by  gas,  and  the  construction  of  all 
kinds  of  machines.  While  these  are  new, 
and  man's  acquaintance  with  them  is  imperfect, 
he  is  like  a  child  meddling  with  fire  or  fire- 
arms; and  even  after  the  things  become  familiar 
to  him  he  is  liable  to  danger  from  momentary 
carelessness  in  dealing  with  them.  Yet  on  the 
whole  he  is  a  gainer  by  these  possessions. 

It  is  said  that  savages  have  been  found  so 
deplorably  low  as  to  be  unacquainted  with 
fire.  They  of  course  could  never  burn  their 
fingers  nor  have  their  huts  destroyed  by  the 
flames ;  but  the  other  side  of  the  account  is 
too  heavy  to  allow  us  to  envy  th^m.  They 
could  not  warm  themselves  nor  have  the 
benefit  of  light  in  darkness;  they  must  eat 
their  food  uncooked,  and  must  remain  destitute 
of  the  numerous  manufactured  articles  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge.  We 
are  better  off  than  they,  and  would  not  give 
up  the  advantages  to  escape  the  evils :  fire, 
with  all  its  risks,  is  a  boon.  So  is  coal-gas, 
although  it  has  brought  with  it  the  risk  of 
explosions,  and  so  is  the  telegraph,  although 
deaths  have  occurred  from  receiving  a  charge 
of  electricity   into   the   body. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  a  book  on  Diseases 
of  Modern    Life,    has    described    the    maladies 
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incident  to  certain  occupations.  The  coal- 
miner,  for  instance,  inhales  the  fine  particles 
of  coal-dust,  the  knife-grinder  the  particles  of 
steel,  the  bleacher  the  vapours  of  chlorine  or 
sulphurous  acid,  and  these  often  lead  to  disease 
of  the  lungs.  Exposure  to  phosphorus  leads 
sometimes  to  disease  of  the  jawbone.  Certain 
forced  positions  of  the  body  for  work  lead  to 
distortion  of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the  wall 
of  the  chest.  Other  examples  might  be  added ; 
but  we  should  have  to  say  at  the  end  that 
mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  accepting  the 
occupation  and  its  risks  together  than  they 
would  be  by  getting  rid  of  both.  And  it  may 
be  that  an  increasing  knowledge  of  science 
will  bye  and  bye  enable  them  to  retain  the 
good  and  guard  against  the  evil.  It  was 
found  that  when  people  are  closely  aggregated 
in  large  towns  there  is  a  liability  to  fevers  and 
epidemics,  which  have  often  caused  a  frightful 
mortality;  but  when  we  learned  that  the 
diseases  arose  from  bad  drainage,  impure  water, 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  disregard  of  personal 
cleanliness,  we  were  able  to  adopt  measures 
which  have  brought  down  the  death-rate  to  a 
much  lower  figure.  The  real  evil  has  been  at 
first  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  foresight,  and 
afterwards   the    cupidity    which,    from    dread   of 
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expense,    delayed    the    necessary    improvements. 

Government  now  compels  some  attention  to 
the  conditions  of  health;  and  we  have  Borough 
Surveyors,  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances,  and  Public  Vaccinators.  It  is 
•quite  possible  however,  for  Governments  with 
the  best  intentions,,  to  make  bad  laws,  whether 
relating  to  health  measures,  or  public  worship, 
•or  trade   and   business. 

In  1562,  the  5th  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act 
was  passed  to  encourage  fisheries  and  the 
mercantile  marine;  but  in  1585  it  was  enacted 
"That  so  much  of  the  statute  5  Elizabeth,  cap. 
5  (1562)  as  concerneth  the  eating  of  fish,  and 
Testraineth  the  eating  of  flesh  upon  Wednesdays, 
te  repealed."  Almost  all  laws  relating  to  food, 
or  putting  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
have  wrought  mischief,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  of  our  rulers  has  been  spent  in 
undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  and 
making  fresh  mistakes  of  their  own.  Yet  we 
must  credit  the  successive  generations  of  law- 
makers with  good  intentions,  and  attribute  the 
•evils  to  their  want  of  foresight,  for  it  is  plain  that 
only  experience  could  teach  them  what  may  be 
altered  with  advantage  and  what  is  best  let  alone. 

Sometimes  a  law  or  custom  has  been  good 
in  its    time — quite    called    for,    and   for  n   long 
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time  useful — but  bye  and  bye  has  become  useless 
because  the  circumstances  have  changed.  As 
soon  as  it  has  become  antiquated  and  useless, 
it  is  an  encumbrance,  and  is  very  apt  to  become 
a  serious  annoyance.  A  chorus  singer,  who 
sings  the  right  note  at  first,  must  go  on  with 
his  part  and  change  his  note  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  others.  A  soldier  marching  with 
others  must  keep  the  pace.  A  narrow  street 
in  London,  which  sufficed  for  the  traffic  two 
centuries  ago,  will  cause  congestion  now  unless 
it  be  widened.  Many  evils  of  the  present  are 
nothing  but  good  things  which  have  existed  too 
long.  A  time  comes  when  they  ought  to  die 
and   be   buried   out   of  sight. 

Mr.  Clodd  has  written  a  book  called  the 
"Childhood  of  the  World,"  in  which  it  is 
explained  that  the  earliest  human  beings  were 
necessarily  without  that  knowledge  which  is  the 
result  of  experience,  and  were  in  a  condition 
which  may  be  likened  to  that  of  orphan  children 
who  have  to  shift  for  themselves.  Centuries  of 
growth  brought  mankind  to  a  condition  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  youth  and  early  manhqod. 
Ripe  wisdom  is  hardly  yet  attained ;  we  have 
not  yet  done  growing,  and  the  old  age  of  the- 
world  may  perhaps  be  very  distant.  But 
a     growing    child     periodically     requires     larger 
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garments  and  an  altered  diet.     The  sleeping-cot 
ceases   to   be   large  enough,    and   the  toys   which 
once  gave  amusement  lose  their  attraction.    These 
things  were  good  in  their  time,  but  only  adapted 
to  certain   stages   of  growth.     If  the  growing  feet 
be  kept   cramped  in   the   small  shoes  they  suffer 
pain ;    if  the  short  bedstead  is  retained  too  long 
it  becomes   inconvenient    and    an    evil.      These 
things   have  their  analogy    on    the    moral    side. 
The  mind  of  the  child  expands  with  the  growing 
brain   and  lengthening   experience,   and    its  early 
notions   are   discarded.      The  earth   is   no  longer 
thought   of  as    flat,    nor    the    stars    regarded   as 
mere  specks  of  light;  God  ceases  to  be  conceived 
of  as  a  man.      The  difference  between  mine  and 
thine   is   more   clearly   discerned.     "When  I  was 
a    child    I    thought    as    a    child,    but  when   I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."    The 
growing     and     advancing     human     race     passes 
through   the   like   experience ;    and   yet    in   some 
directions     it     retains     its     childish     ideas    and 
practices   too  long.     In  this  way  we  may  explain 
superstition,     wliich     is    mostly     some    worn-out 
belief    of    former   times   still    lingering  after   the 
general    intelligence    of   the    world    has    moved 
past   it.      Very   many  errors   are  imperfect   truths 
which  had  an  adaptation  to  their  time  in  some 
age  of  the  past.     Persecution — which  is  an  evil 
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In  itself — has  sometimes  been  an  effort  to  kill 
the.  superstition  which  ought  to  be  dead,  and 
sometimes  an  effort  of  the  decaying  superstition 
to  destroy  the  newer  faith  which  warns  it  to 
leave  the  stage.  War  is  a  custom  which  appears 
to  have  arisen  inevitably  from  the  passions  of  men, 
and  to  have  effected  some  good  in  its  earlier 
stages  by  developing  courage  and  patriotism,  but 
which  should  now  be  regarded  as  a  barbarous 
method  of  settling  disputes ;  and  of  course  all 
barbarous  practices  which  survive  into  a  period 
of  civilisation  have  existed  too  long,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  better  things,  and  are  felt  to 
be   evil. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  attending  the  progress 
of  society  is  the  appearance  of  new  forms  of 
crime.  It  would  not  have  been  possible,  cen- 
turies ago,  to  wreck  a  train  or  cause  a  ship 
to  founder  by  the  explosion  of  an  infernal 
machine.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  shown  that  some 
shipowners  have  been  wicked  enough  to  insure 
their  ships  and  cargoes  for  more  than  their 
value  and  then  send  them  to  sea  to  be  lost. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  newspapers  contain  a 
paragraph  like  the  following :  "  A  band  of 
marauders  in  New  Mexico,  having  removed  the 
rails  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  on  the 
arrival   of  the  approaching  train  the   engine   and 
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carriages  ran  into  a  ditch,  the  engine  driver 
being  killed.  The  robbers  then  went  through 
the  train  and  collected  six  hundred  dollars." 
When  we  read  of  such  crimes  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  human  nature  is  growing  worse; 
but  in  reality  these  misdeeds  are  prompted 
by  the  greed  and  selfishness  which  have 
always  existed  in  men,  and  which  have  always 
taken  advantage  of  current  opportunities.  The 
progress  of  invention  has  laid  open  new 
opportunities ;  the  selfish  greed  is  a  survival 
from  savage  times.  Selfishness  was  at  first 
necessary  to  self-preservation,  and  there  is  stili 
a  legitimate  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
interest,  but  civilisation  requires  us  to  be  just, 
and  religion  calls  upon  us  to  be  self-denying. 
Yet  that  improvement  of  human  nature,  which 
at  length  changes  its  original  selfish  spirit  into 
the  self-sacrificing  disposition  of  the  good  Chris- 
tian, can  only  be  a  gradual  process.  The 
"evil"  heart  is  inherited,  and  it  is  one  of  tbe 
curious  facts  of  inheritance  that  the  offspring 
sometimes,  instead  of  bearing  the  features  of 
its  immediate  parents,  reverts  to  the  features 
and   qualities   of  remote   ancestors. 

The  general  truth  illustrated  in  the  present 
chapter  is  typified  in  the  organisation  of  animals, 
where  we  have  many  examples  of  the  persistent 
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transmission  of  organs  and  parts  which  were 
useful  in  remote  ancestors  but  seem  to  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  present  habits  of  the 
animal.  The  horse  walks  on  one  toe,  but  it 
is  descended  from  a  progenitor  which  had  three 
toes  (and  more  remotely  five)  and  the  splint- 
bone  remnants  of  two  other  toes  exist  by  the 
side  of  the  one  that  is  used.  The  whale-bone 
whale  has  no  teeth,  and  no  need  of  any;  but 
ks  progenitor  was  of  different  habits;  if  pos- 
sessed teeth  and  used  them,  and  so  the  young 
whale  has  a  rudimentary  tooth  in  its  upper 
jaw,  which  never  cuts  through  the  gum.  As 
a  slightly  different  instance,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  curling  motion  which  a  dog  makes 
before  settling  down  to  sleep  on  a  carpet,  is 
an  instinctive  reminiscence  of  the  action  of  his 
progenitor  in  trampling  down  grass  to  form  a 
bed.  Seeing  that  it  is  thus  difficult  for  an 
animal  to  get  quit  of  the  qualities  which  be- 
longed to  its  ancestors,  we  need  feel  no 
astonishment  that  civilised  society  still  retains 
many  relics    of  barbarism. 


CHAPTER    X. 

MORAL  EVIL. 

Derham,  in  his  Physico-Theology,  conceives  that 
he  has  explained  the  use  of  poisonous  snakes 
when  he  says  that  they  are  a  scourge  upon  un- 
grateful and  sinful  man.  He  adds  that  the 
nations  which  know  not  God  are  the  most 
annoyed  with  noxious  reptiles  and  other  pernicious 
creatures !  Even  if  this  were  a  correct  thftory  o^ 
snakes  and  snake-bites,  it  would  slill  leave  unex- 
plained the  existence  of  sin,  which  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  evils.  The  question  is  often  put  by 
the  inquirer,  Why  did  not  God  prevent  man 
from  going  wrong?  In  seeking  to  explain 
moral  evil — the  deliberate  wrong  action  and 
wicked  choice  of  men — it  is  common  for 
writers  to  say  that  man's  free-will  accounts  for 
the  course  he  has  been  allowed  to  take.  It 
pleased  God  in  creating  him,  to  endow  him 
with  free-will  and  unfettered  choice,  so  that  he 
might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  attain  to  virtue 
which  should  be  his  own.  Had  Gcm^  given 
him  such  a  moral  constitution  that  he  must  of 
necessity    go    right,     he    would    be    a  piece   of 
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clock-work,  and  his  right  action  would  not  be 
meritorious.  If  the  Creator  had  made  him 
free,  but  interfered  constantly  to  control  him, 
the  case  would  not  be  much  different.  So  he 
was  created  with  a  free-will,  the  possession  of 
which  made  it  of  course  possible  that  he 
should  choose  to  do  wrong.  The  Creator  dis- 
approves the  wrong,  but  in  a  certain  sense  He 
cannot  prevent  it,  because,  by  decreeing  that 
the  human  will  shall  be  free,  He  has  limited 
himself.  The  reader  will  see  that  on  this 
view  of  the  case  the  Creator  must  really  have 
been  "limited"  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
before  he  limited  himself  by  decree.  It  is 
represented  that  He  could  not  create  a  free 
being  who  would  with  certainty  always  do  right; 
and  He  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  all  sin 
without  destroying  man's  free-will,  which  he  does 
not  desire  to  do.  I  am  not  now  offering  any 
objection  to  this  view,  but  I  remark  that  it 
seems  to  limit  Omnipotence  by  the  alternatives 
and  conditions  of  the  case,  just  as  much  as 
some  explanations  which  are  not  so  readily 
received. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  will  is  free,  for  it  is  admitted  that  men  can 
choose  between  right  and  wrong  and  do  often 
wilfully  choose  the  wrong.      Why    do    tkey    so 
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choose?  It  is  because  of  inclinations  and 
appetites,  tendencies  and  propensities  and 
passions.  Man  sometimes  finds  a  savage 
pleasure  in  cruelty.  He  is  often  wanting  in 
purity,  and  perhaps  has  no  sense  of  shame. 
He  is  selfish  and  seeks  his  own  advantage, 
regardless  of  the  equal  rights  of  his  brothers. 
He  covets,  he  steals;  he  steals  not  only  another 
man's  goods  but  his  wife,  as  David  robbed 
Uriah.  Scheming  to  hide  his  sin  he  perhaps 
adds  to  it  by  committing  murder.  Again,  he 
commits  murder  through  envy,  jealousy,  passion, 
or  even  from  the  low  desire  of  gain.  In  his 
thefts,  and  in  his  plans  for  committing  crime 
and  escaping  detection,  man  will  often  show  a 
cunning  which  we  might  call  fox-like  if  it  were 
not  as  much  characteristic  of  savages  as  ol 
lower  animals. 

We  have  to  explain  the  double  fact  that  in 
civilised  communities  some  men  commit  great 
crimes,  while  most  men  condemn  them ;  and 
all  men  are  guilty  of  smaller  ofi*ences  and 
faults,  which  many  blame  themselves  for.  All 
good  people  try  to  do  better,  leaving  the  things 
which  are  behind.  They  feel  an  inward  urging 
which  they  dare  not  disregard.  Surely  the  ex- 
planation is  that  we  are  placed  under  a  law 
of  progress   by  the   author  of   our   being.      We 
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are  intended  for  perfect  virtue,  but  we  have 
not  yet  attained  to  it;  we  are  half-way  on  our 
journey  from  a  lowly  original  to  a  glorious 
goal. 

The  state  and  condition  of  ripe  experience 
and  perfect  happiness  could  not  be  reached  at 
a  single  bound.  Every  work  of  creation  is  a 
process,  demanding  time  for  its  steps  and 
stages.  The  description  which  says  that,  in 
one  day,  "God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,"  is  sublime  in  its  simplicity ;  yet  we 
need  not  reject  the  scientific  facts  which  show 
that  no  single  species  of  creatures  has  been 
created  instantaneously  by  fiat.  That  would  in: 
volve  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Gosse's  "Omphalos," 
in  which  the  newly  and  suddenly-created  man 
bears  proof  of  successive  processes  requiring 
time,  in  the  skin,  hairs,  nails,  bones,  &c.,  and 
a  reminiscence  of  his  once  dependence  on  a 
mother.  We  must  be  allowed  to  assume  in 
this  place  that  the  ancestors  of  civilised  men 
were  barbarous,  that  barbarism  was  preceded 
by  a  condition  of  savagery,  and  that  there 
were  earlier  stages  still.  From  a  very  long  line 
of  ancestry  do  we  derive  our  frame,  our  brain, 
our  intellectual  powers,  our  passions  *"  and  pro- 
pensities. As  the  pattern  of  a  mould  explains 
the  features   of   the   metal    that    has   been  cast 
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in  it,  so  the  animal  ancestry  of  man  accounts 
thus  far  for  his  physical  form,  his  amount  of 
brain,  his  mental  powers,  his  passions  and 
dispositions.  Thought  and  faculty  require  a 
brain,  and  the  brain  of  the  negro  is,  even 
yet,  less  convoluted  than  that  of  the  European : 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  smaller  in  surface  and 
less  in  quantity.  Farther  back,  we  may  sup- 
pose, our  progenitors  had  brains  which  were 
not  even  so  well  developed  as  this. 

With  the  smaller  brain  there  would  be  a  less 
degree  of  intellect,  though  both  might  have 
the  power  to  expand,  and  would  advance  to- 
gether. The  explanation  of  African  ignorance 
is,  not  that  the  Blacks  have  sunk  into  it  but 
that  they  have  never  yet  risen  out  of  it.  Their 
backward  civilisation ;  the  want  of  good  roads, 
with  carriages  on  them;  the  absence  of  fine 
cities,  and  of  libraries  with  books  written  by 
natives, — is  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
they  began  without  civilisation  and  have  not 
yet  attained  to  any  that  could  compare  with 
ours. 

Our  own  children,  of  course,  are  without 
knowledge  until  we  teach  them,  or  at  least 
until  they  have  learned  to  observe.  If  they 
do  not  learn  faster  than  Negro  children,  they 
at     any    rate    go    higher    at    length     in    their 
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acquirements ;  and  that  is  because,  for  genera- 
tions, Europeans  have  exercised  their  faculties 
and  improved  them,  and  at  length  have  transmitted 
the   improvement. 

The  dullards  among  us  who  never  can  learn, 
and  who  remain  only  fit  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  must  take 
orders  from  their  superiors  in  consideration  of 
being  clothed  and  fed — appear  to  be  specimens 
of  our  primitive  stock  coming  to  the  sur- 
face. This  reversion,  as  it  is  called — or  going 
back  to  an  earlier  type — is  observed  occasionally 
in  all  species  of  creatures.  A  black  sheep  is 
sometimes  born  into  the  midst  of  a  white 
flock,  but  only,  as  the  farmers  and  naturalists 
tell  us,  when  there  have  been  black  sheep  in 
the  flock  formerly.  It  is  well  known  that 
sometimes  a  child's  features,  instead  of  being 
like  those  of  his  father,  bear  resemblance  to 
his  grandfather  or  some  remoter  ancestor.  The 
same  thing  may  occur  with  regard  to  small  size 
of  brain,  and   deficient   intellectual    capacities. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  remembering 
that  our  progenitors  were  savages,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  savage  continue  to  show  themselves  in  us 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Take  cruelty  and 
selfishness.        Concerning    cruelty     Mr.     Darwin 
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says,    "  Most   savages    are    utterly    indifferent  to 
the   sufferings   of  strangers,   or    even    delight    in 
witnessing    them.      It    is    well    known    that    the 
women    and    children    of    the    North-American 
Indians  aided  in  torturing  their  enemies.     Some 
savages    take    a    horrid    pleasure    in    cruelty    to 
animals,  and  humanity  with  them  is  an  unknown 
virtue."    That   explains  the  propensity   to  cruelty 
exhibited   by   English    school-boys,   for  boys   are 
young   savages.     And   it  explains   the  callousness 
to   suffering    shown    by    some    grown    men   and 
women;    it    is    the    remnant    of   the    savage    in 
them.      Halfway  between  the  savage   Kafir  and 
the   civilised   European    comes   the    barbarian   of 
Asia  or  South  America.     The  difference  between 
Englishmen  and  South   Americans   is   illustrated 
by  what   occurred   to   Mr.  Darwin  in    1833.     He 
was   in   a  country   where  animals   were   abundant 
and   on  that  account   were   cheap,  so   that  there 
was    no    motive   of   self-interest    to   insure    their 
being  cared   for. 

"One  day,  riding  in  the  Pampas  with  a  very 
respectable  *  Estanciero,'  my  horse,  being  tired, 
lagged  behind.  The  man  often  shouted  to  me 
to  spur  him.  When  I  remonstrated  that  it  was 
a  pity,  for  the  horse  was  quite  exhausted,  he 
cried  out,  'Why  not? — never  mind — spur  him — 
it  is  my  horse.'      I  had  then  some  difficulty  in 
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making  him  comprehend  that  it  was  for  the 
horse's  sake,  and  not  on  his  account,  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  use  my  spurs.  He  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  great  surprise,  *Ah,  Don  Carlos, 
que  cosa ! '  It  was  clear  that  such  an  idea 
had   never   before   entered   his   head."* 

Then  with  regard  to  selfishness  which  is 
another  prominent  quality  of  the  savage,  and 
still  far  from  being  eradicated  in  many  of  us — 
it  is  what  men  began  with.  We  are  slowly 
rising  out  of  it,  and  we  may  hope  that  some 
day,  far  ahead  yet,  we  shall  all  be  as  completely 
rid   of  it   as   Jesus   Christ   was. 

Taking  cruelty  and  selfishness  as  specimens, 
we  see  that  the  bad  and  degrading  qualities 
of  civilised  men  may  be  explained  as  a  heritage 
entailed  from  barbarous  progenitors.  We  may 
infer  that  the  bad  qualities  of  primitive  men 
came  from  an  ancestry  still  lower  down.  If 
the  real  question  seems  to  be  why  they  were 
implanted  there,  or  how  they  came  to  exist  in 
any  creature  in  the  first  instance?  the  answer 
must  be  that  they  were  at  one  time  needed 
and  were  therefore  good.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  Looking  after  number 
one  may  be  selfish,  but  at  first,  and  for  some 
time,   it  was  required.     Organs  and  powers  were 

*  Voyage  of  Beagle,  152. 
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bestowed  for  the  good  of  their  possessor,  and 
at  first  the  creature  had  to  take  hold  of  life 
with  both  hands  and  all  its  teeth.  It  was 
prompted  to  grasp  whatever  promised  to  sustain 
life,  and  to  defend  itself  against  what  threatened 
to  injure  and  kill.  It  had  not  learned  accurately 
to  discriminate  between  friends  and  foes,  and 
it   could   not   afford   to   be   benevolent. 

But  then  children  are  born,  who  could  not 
take  care  of  themselves ;  and  to  secure  their 
preservation  the  parents  are  made  affectionate. 
They  and  their  family  are  one,  and  if  you  hurt 
their  little  ones  you  hurt  themselves:  but  as 
yet  they  remain  antagonistic  to  all  outside. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  co-operation  of 
brothers  in  a  family  suggests  a  wider  co-opera- 
tion; families  and  clans  become  a  tribe,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  killing  is  called 
murder  and  is  forbidden,  theft  receives  a  bad 
name  and  is  punished.  Thus  morality  gets  a 
start,  and  successive  improvements  make  tribes 
into  a  nation  and  increase  the  list  of  forbidden 
acts  —  forbidden  because  unbrotherly.  Perhaps 
some  day  will  be  achieved  "the  federation  ol 
the  world"  and  the  perfecting  of  human  morals 
and  politeness :  but  at  present  we  are  only 
half-fledged  Christians.  There  will  be  no  survival 
of  selfishness   at   last;    but    there   was   no   room 
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for  anything  else  at  first,  and  to  divest  ourselves 
of  it   is   like   changing   our   nature. 

Thus  much  concerning  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
These  and  other  qualities  which  we  now  con- 
demn were  either  good  in  their  time,  and  are 
simply  surviving  too  long,  or  they  were  inevitable, 
whether  good  or  not.  They  were  natural  to  man 
before  his  nature  was  cultivated,  as  stones  and 
thistles  may  be  natural  to  an  untilled  plot  of 
ground. 

Zophar,  the  friend  of  Job,  had  observed  that 
"man  is  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt,"  and  needs 
a  good  deal  of  taming.  St.  Paul  was  troubled 
by  evil  propensities,  born  in  his  flesh  and  blood, 
derived  from  his  ancestors — which  he  described 
as  a  law  of  sin  in  his  members  warring  against 
the   law   of  his   mind. 

Sinful  propensities  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  heredity ;  'f  but 
since  the  Creator  has  placed  us  under  a  law 
of  progress  we  must  leave  the  things  which  are 
behind  and  stretch  forth  to  those  which  are 
before,  and  are  much  to  blame  if  we  do  not. 


CHAPTER     XL 

PENALTIES   OF    WRONG-DOING. 

Sin  has  its  pleasures  and  advantages,  or  else  no 
one  would  indulge  in  it;  but  they  are  generally 
only  short-lived.  Painful  consequences  ensue, 
sooner  or  later,  and  become  intensified  if  the 
wrong-doing  is  persisted  in.  The  penalties  at 
length  outweigh  the  advantages,  the  way  of 
trangressors  is  hard,  and  we  -find  that  in  treading 
that  way  we  have  committed  a  blunder  as  well 
as  a  sin. 


Section  I. — Social  Penalties. 

In  the  first  place  our  fellows  punish  us  for 
breaking  the  laws  which  they  have  made  or 
disregarding  the  customs  they  have  established. 
Dishonesty  and  deception  may  be  to  the  present 
advantage  of  the  wrong-doer,  but  they  are  to 
the  detriment  of  other  persons,  and  society  is 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  cement  which 
should  hold  it  together.  Wrong-doing  all  round 
would  cause  society  to  crumble  to  pieces ; 
wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  one  is  a  disintegrating 
influence    which     must    be    checked.      Suppose 
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a  man  to  burn  down  his  own  house  and  obtain 
the  insurance  money  fraudulently:  he  has  done 
a  deed  which  could  not  be  imitated  widely 
without  destroying  civilisation.  He  may  think 
he  is  a  gainer,  but  if  his  act  is  found  out  he 
has  to  suffer;  if  it  be  only  suspected,  he  will 
have  difficulty  in  getting  another  house  and  a 
new  insurance  policy ;  and  if  he  escapes  detec- 
tion his   conscience   still  troubles   him. 

Offences  which  fall  short  of  crime  are  visited 
with  penalties  which  fall  short  of  imprisonment 
and  the  lash :  the  law  cannot  punish  every 
fault,  but  those  people  whom  our  faults  annoy 
make  us  the  objects  of  their  dislike.  If  we 
show  a  selfish  spirit,  a  mean  disposition,  an 
ungrateful  heart,  a  morose  temper,  a  tattling 
tongue,  we  are  likely  to  lose  much  sympathy, 
and  be  left   at   last   without   friends. 

Sinners  of  all  degrees  draw  bills  on  the 
future,  unmindful  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
must  come.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hargreaves,  in  his  book 
on  "The  Blunders  of  Vice  and  Folly,"  has  a 
chapter  to  show  that  crime  is  a  losing  game. 
For  instance  there  was  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  preacher  in 
London,  but  who  could  not  keep  out  of  debt, 
and  at  last  committed  forgery,  for  which  he  was 
hanged    at    Tyburn.      "Had    the    poor    Doctor 
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been     required    to    make    out    a    debtor     and 
creditor  account  with   Vice   before  he    ascended 
the  scaffold,   would  it  not  have  assumed    some 
:such   form   as   this  ? — 
Debtor  Side — 

To    loss    of    position,    preferment,    all    my 

worldly  prospects. 
Item — To   loss   of  character  and    utter    self- 
degradation. 
Item — To  the  horrors   of  a  trial  as  a  forger 

and  felon. 
Item — ^To  the  agonies  of  suspense  consequent 
upon    the    application    to   the   Crown   for 
mercy. 
Item — To    the    shame    and   bitterness   of  a 
death   on   the    scaffold   by    the   hands   of 
the   public   executioner. 
Creditor  Side — 

By  the   use   of  ;^4,2oo   for  three   days ! " 


Section  II. — Physical  Penalties. 
We  have  seen  scars  in  the  flesh ;  and  we 
know  how  a  sword-cut  will  leave  a  mark  for 
life,  for  although  the  particles  of  the  body  may 
change  and  be  succeeded  by  others,  they  transmit 
this  reminiscence.  It  happens,  too,  that  when 
a  boy  falls  and  hurts  his  back,  although  he  soon 
forgets  it,  the  injured   spine   retains  the  memory, 
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and  the  accident  may  result  in  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  thirty  or  forty  years  after. 
The  liver  and  the  stomach  of  the  drunkard 
gradually  shrivel;  and  other  vices  bring  about 
other  bodily  diseases,  though  not  immediately. 
"  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
deferred,  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are 
set  in  them  to  do  evil : "  but  the  results  of 
such  sin  are  like  the  waters  of  the  river  Mole, 
a  stream  which  after  running  silently  under- 
ground for  some  distance  reappears  at  the 
surface."^  Even  such  minor  offences  against 
the  body  as  over-exertion,  or  insufficient  exercise, 
or  too  little  allowance  of  sleep,  are  frequently 
visited   with   painful   consequences. 

Sometimes  the  injury  done  is  remediable,  but 
unfortunately  the  work  of  reform  is  not  always 
set  about  in  time.  Drinkers  who  find  that 
excess  of  wine  is  working  mischief,  still  crave 
for  the  wine,  and  take  it ;  and  many  who  know 
that  the  harlot's  door  is  the  gate  of  death  still 
visit  the  strange  woman.  Sin  becomes  a  habit, 
an  act  more  easily  performed  with  each  repetition, 
and  which  so  enslaves  us  that  each  day  makes 
it  harder  to  get  free.  The  sight  and  sip  of 
the  wine  are  enough ;  the  victim  is  caught  again, 

*  The  river  Mole,  in  Surrey,  disappears  in  the  earth  at  Boxhill, 
near  Dorking,   and  comes  to  the  surface  again  at  Leatherhead. 
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and  goes  through  his  accustomed  performance. 
Meantime  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  with 
fatal   facility,   grow    more  and  more   diseased. 


Section  III. — Moral  Penalties. 

Habit  is  a  thing  which  affects  both  body  and 
mind.  Habit  will  carry  the  fingers  over  the 
keys  of  a  piano  in  the  accustomed  way.  Habit 
will  cause  thirst  in  the  throat  at  the  accustomed 
hour.  Habit  will  also  set  the  same  current  of 
thoughts  running  on,  and  occasion  the  same 
longings  and  desires.  The  effect  of  habit  upon 
the  body  is  sometimes  to  alter  its  constitution, 
so  far  as  to  bring  it  into  a  diseased  condition, 
from  which  it  may  require  pains  and  perse- 
verance to  recover  it.  The  effect  upon  the 
character  is  no  less  marked,  for  every  act  tends 
to  modify  it  or  else  to  fix  it  as  it  is.  Just  as 
with  the  British  Constitution,  which  was  not 
made  in  a  day,  but  has  grown,  and  is  the 
result  of  laws,  struggles,  precedents  and  changes, 
so  is  it  with  our  characters,  which  are  ever 
changing,    or  ever  becoming   more   fixed. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  physical  record,  and 
have  seen  that  the  spine  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  keep  remembrance  of  the  treatment 
they  have  received.  There  is  also  a  mental 
record    kept,     which    is    of     infinitely     greater 
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importance  in  deciding  our  future  happiness  or 
misery.  The  brain  of  man  contains  hundreds 
of  millions  of  minute  cells,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  physiologists  that  every  thought  and 
idea  finds  lodgment  in  one  or  other  of  these. 
At  any  rate  our  daily  experiences,  whether 
painful  or  pleasant,  are  stored  up  or  recorded 
in  the  memory.  If  we  have  done  any  evil  we 
probably  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  the 
time,  and  found  it  unpleasant  to  reflect  upon 
for  some  days  or  weeks ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  memory  of  it  will  recur  twenty  times 
and  after  twenty  years  and  cause  us  pain.  How. 
much  worse  must  it  be  when  undetected  thefts 
and  embezzlements  are  upon  the  conscience,  or 
crimes  of  a  deep  dye  have  written  their  record 
on  the  tablets  of  the  brain  ?  "  When  Dr. 
Buckland  was  Dean  of  Westminster  he  received 
an  anonymous  letter  enclosing  a  bit  of  black 
oak,  not  larger  than  a  lucifer  match,  and  stating 
that  the  writer,  whilst  a  youth,  had  surreptitiously 
chipped  it  off  from  the  Coronation  chair  in  the 
Abbey.  A  fragment  from  the  tomb  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  besides  other  relics,  were  similarly 
refunded."  Those  who  purloined  these  curiosities 
were  probably  afraid  to  exhibit  them  lest-  they 
should  make  known  that  they  were  thieves;  and 
they    most   likely    felt    self-reproved    every   time 
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they  looked  at  them  in  private ;  they  had  no 
peace   of  mind   until   they  restored   them, 

"  Despots,  who  could  trust  no  one,  who 
feared  to  discover  an  assassin  in  every  person 
who  approached,  who  could  not,  therefore, 
summon  any  companion  to  share  in  their 
dreary  vigils,  must  have  felt  as  if  they  were 
entering  a  little  hell  when  they  shut  themselves 
up  within  their  chamber  and  found  it  thronged 
with  the  gibbering  ghosts  of  their  victims.  Who 
could  not  feel  some  compassion  for  a  Richard 
III.,  when,  as  Stowe  relates,  he  was  accustomed 
to  start  from  his  bed  at  night  and  run  like  a 
lunatic  about  the  apartment!  How  Charles  IX. 
was  tormented  by  the  fancied  cries  and  spectral 
countenances  of  persons  butchered  during  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  is  related  by  Sully;  for, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  said  he  to  Par^, 
his  surgeon,  shortly  after  the  massacre,  their 
slaughtered  bodies  appeared  constantly  before 
him   and   kept   his   conscience   in  a  fever."* 

If  misdeeds  are  multiplied,  painful  memories 
are  multiplied  too,  and  may  at  last  become 
the  stock  and  staple  of  a  man's  recollections. 
Existence  is  then  too  painful,  and  the  sinner 
thinks,  by  the  act  of  suicide,  to  escape  from 
his    own    thoughts.      But    if   he    wakes    up    in 

*  Blunders  of  Vice  and  Folly,  355,  292. 
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another  world  his  thoughts  will  wake  up  too, 
for  only  by  taking  his  memory  with  him  can 
he  know  himself  to  be  the  same  person.  The 
remedy  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  repentance 
and  reformation;  in  good  thoughts  and  good 
deeds,  multiplied  until  the  better  remembrances 
crowd   out   the   bad. 

"  Before  beginning  and   without  an   end, 
As  space  eternal  and  as  surety  sure, 
Is  fixed  a   Power  divine  which  moves   to   good, 
Only  its  laws  endure. 

^'It  will  not  be  contemned  of  any  one; 

Who  thwarts  it  loses ;  and  who  serves  it  gains  j 
The  hidden  good  it  pays  with  peace  and  bliss, 
The  hidden  ill  with  pains. 

"  It  seeth  everywhere  and  marketh  all : 

Do  right — it  recompenseth  !   do  one  wrong — 
The  equal  retribution  must  be  made, 
Though  Dharma  tarry  long. 

^'  It  knows  not  wrath  nor  pardon  ;  utter  true 

Its  measures  mete,  its  faultless  balance  weighs ; 
Times  are  as  nought,  to-morrow  it  will  judge. 
Or  after  many  days. 

*'  By  this  the  slayer's  knife  did  stab  himself ; 
The  unjust  judge  hath  lost  his  own  defender; 
The  false  tongue  dooms  its  lie;  the  creeping  thief 
And  robber  spoil,  to  render. 

**Such  is  the  Law  which  moves  to  righteousness. 
Which  none  at  last  can  turn  aside  or  stay ; 
The  heart  of  it  is  Love,  the  end  of  it 
Is  Peace  and  Consummation  sweet.     Obey  !  " 
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We  thus  reap  what  we  sow.  But  there  is 
one  apparent  injustice  in  the  operation  of  the 
law,  which  may  be  felt  as  a  difficulty.  If  the 
spine  remembers  that  it  was  injured,  and 
punishes  the  person  with  paralysis,  it  may  seem 
as  though  the  consequence  of  a  slight  mistake 
or  a  mere  accident  is  as  terrible  as  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  great   sin. 

The  boy  who  hurts  himself  in  jumping  is  no 
more  wicked  than  his  companion  who  escapes. 
For  a  child  to  be  scalded  to  death  for  the 
trifling  fault  of  touching  a  tea-kettle  seems 
monstrous  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
punitive  justice.  In  some  instances  the  penalty 
is  not  only  monstrously  out  of  proportion  to 
the  offence,  but  it  even  falls  upon  the  wrong 
person.    I  take  the  following  from  a  newspaper: — 

"An  invalid  named  Grace  Holt,  aged  64, 
living  at  Bacup,  has  met  with  her  death  by 
drinking  spirits  of  ammonia  in  mistake  for 
medicine.  The  ammonia  was  placed  on  a  table 
beside  the  medicine,  and  during  the  night  time 
the  deceased,  who  suffered  from  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  took  a  draught  from  the  wrong 
bottle,  was  thereby  rendered  unconscious,  and 
so  continued  till  she  died." 

In  this  case  the  fault  lay  principally  with  the 
friend  who  placed  the  two  bottles  together;  and 
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we  have  noticed  cases  where  it  is  an  affectionate 
sister  or  wife  who  actually  administers  the 
poisonous  mixture,  with  a  pure  desire  to  give 
relief.  Yet  the  innocent  invalid  is  punished 
with  death.  We  naturally  shrink  from  regarding 
such  occurrences  as  part  of  God's  paternal 
government.  The  answer  to  the  difficulty  is 
two-fold : — 

(i)  We  should  not  regard  natural  consequences 
as  God's  direct  infliction.  That  was  the  mistake 
of  the  Jews,  which  Christ  corrected  when  he 
said  that  the  sufferers  through  the  accident  at 
Siloam  were  not  sinners  above  others.  Natural 
penalties  wait  upon  our  deeds  through  the 
constitution  of  the  world  and  the  conditions 
of  life.  The  operation  of  natural  law,  which 
links  together  cause  and  consequence,  could  not 
be  taken  away  without  breaking  up  the  very 
fabric  and  constitution  of  the  universe.  If  wc 
consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  fire  and 
water,  we  perceive  that  they  could  not  be 
deprived  of  their  power  to  burn  or  drown 
without  losing  those  qualities  which  make  them 
useful,  nor,  in  fact,  without  ceasing  to  be  fire 
and  water.  This  is  the  first  answer  to  the 
difficulty. 

(2)  The  consequence  of  a  mere  mistake,  even 
when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  disaster  or  death, 
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is  not  really  so  terrible  as  it  seems.  It  is 
indeed  out  of  proportion  to  the  trifling  fault, 
if  there  be  any  fault,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  mental  anguish  which  results 
from  conscious  sin.  There  being  no  sin  in  the 
case,  there  is  no  stinging  memory,  no  regret 
of  the  same  kind,  no  remorse  or  self-torture. 
The  penalty  of  the  inadvertent  act  is  almost 
limited  to  the  physical  result;  and  the  chief 
element  of  suffering  is  absent.  Instead  of  being 
downcast  and  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  man,  the  sufferer  knows  that  he  deserves 
sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  is  not  likely  to 
be  withheld.  Moreover,  all  mere  physical  penal- 
ties must  come  to  an  end  when  we  lay  down 
the  body  and  depart  this  life,  whereas  the 
stings  of  conscience  go  with  us,  and  the  waters 
of  Jordan  have  no  power  to  wash  them  away. 

Emerson's  Essay  on  "Compensation"  maybe  read  with  advantage^ 
but  it  is  defective  in  limiting  its  view  to  this  life  only,  in  which 
the  moral  results  of  conduct  are  not  fully  worked  out. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THEORIES   CONCERNING    THE   ORIGIN   OF   EVIL. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  did  not  begin  by 
laying  down  a  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  then  seeking  facts  to  prove  it.  We 
did  not  state,  in  an  abstract  way,  that  evil 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  cause  must  be 
an  Evil  Spirit.  We  considered  the  constitution 
of  man  and  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and 
found  that  "Evil"  is  felt  and  complained  of 
when  there  is  want  of  harmony  and  lack  of 
easy  working.  We  have  now  passed  in  review 
some  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  world  and  seen 
that  they  are  naturally  incidental  to  life  and 
progress.  Progress  itself  implies  that  we  begin 
low  down  and  can  only  attain  to  excellence 
by  degrees.  The  early  or  low  condition  as 
regards  man  is  one  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
making  him  liable  to  error  and  subject  to 
accident.  As  regards  the  materials  with  which 
he  works,  the  crude  and  raw  condition  of  course 
precedes  the  cultivated  or  manufactured,  or 
prepared  and  perfected  state,  and  is  less  adapted 
to   his    wants.      We  have   seen,   too,   that  every 
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plan  and  process,  though  designed  for  good, 
and  effecting  what  is  designed,  is  accompanied 
by  incidents  which  may  be  undesired  and 
undesirable,  but  which  are  correlated  with  the 
process,  as  one  end  of  a  lever  is  connected 
with  the  other  and  bound  to  move  the  reverse 
way.  The  moral  defects  and  failings  of  man, 
his  selfishness  and  brutality,  may  be  explained 
as  survivals  of  the  lower  nature  which  must  of 
course  precede  the  higher,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  dwindle  and  die  out  if  he  will 
control  himself  in  the  disuse  of  them.  Wars 
and  fightings — from  the  battle-field  of  nations 
down  to  a  little  "difference"  between  two 
friends — are  the  collisions  and  jerkings  which 
show  the  absence  of  smooth  relationship,  but 
may  yet   tend   to   produce  it. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  evils  of  the 
world  may  be  accounted  for  in  these  waiys 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  agency 
of  a  great  Evil  Spirit.  Even  assuming  the 
existence  of  Satan  there  would  be  little  or 
nothing  that  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  his 
interference.  It  is  remarked  in  "Gravenhurst"* 
that  there  is  no  Devil  in  a  Bridgwater  Treatise, 
and   the    scientific    view   of    creation    leaves    no 


"Gravenhurst:  or  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil,"  by  William  Smith, 
The  Author  of  "Thomdale  ;  or,  the  Conflict  of  Opinion." 
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room  for  one.  But  this  is  a  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  only  led  after  some  investigation, 
aided  in  our  inquiry  by  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  modern  times.  It  was  not  the  first 
or  most  natural  thought  of  mankind  on  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  every  sort  of  evil 
has  been  attributed  to  malevolent  spirits,  from 
the  earliest  times.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
primitive  tribes  of  men  were  more  like  African 
or  Indian  tribes  than  like  the  European  nations; 
and  these  tribes  explain  all  troubles  as  the 
work  of  mischievous  spirits.  The  uninstructed 
African  gets  his  idea  of  power — as  we  all  do — 
from  the  conscious  ability  of  the  spirit  within 
himself  to  move  his  hand  and  do  good  or 
harm.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  second  causes 
or  physical  forces,  so  he  infers  that  the  wind 
which  moves  the  trees  is  a  spirit.  In  his 
estimation  rain  descends  and  rivers  flow  through 
the  activity  of  spiritual  beings :  diseases  and 
every  sort  of  accident  and  misfortune  are  their 
work.  The  Chaldeans  of  four  thousand  years 
ago  were  much  like  the  modern  Africans  in 
this  respect;  and  they  left  the  legacy  of>  their 
writings  and  their  theories  to  the  Assyrians,  with 
whom  the  Jews  were  afterwards  brought  into 
contact.  Evil  spirits  were  supposed  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  human  frame,  causing  sickness; 
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and  exorcism  was  ueed  instead  of  medicine 
to  drive  them  out.  One  of  the  Assyrian  tablet 
books  says  of  a  sick  man : — "  May  the  god- 
dess ....  wife  of  the  god  ....  turn 
his  face  in  another  direction;  that  the  evil 
spirit  may  come  out  of  him  and  be  thrust 
aside,  and  that  good  spirits  and  good  powers 
may  dwell  in  his  body !  "* 

Thus  do  men  seem  to  have  begun  with  a 
belief  in  many  demons  and  gods,  both  good 
and  bad;  and  some  have  not  passed  out  of 
that  belief  yet.  But  there  came  a  time  in  the 
history  of  several  great  nations  when  belief 
centred  in  two  great  Deities  who  were  antagon- 
ists. The  Persians,  for  instance,  believed  in 
Ormuzd,  the  Spirit  of  Good,  and  Ahriman  the 
Spirit  of  Evil.  Ormuzd  created  man  and  placed 
him  in  a  delicious  country  with  seven  months' 
summer;  but  Ahriman  smote  this  land  with  the 
plague  of  ever-increasing  cold,  till  at  last  it 
had  only  two  months  of  summer  to  ten  of 
winter.  The  Good  Deity  continually  did  good 
things  for  man,  and  the  Evil  Deity  by  cunning 
devices  perpetually   thwarted   his   work. 

We  may  guess  how  this  Dualism  would  arise. 
Although    a    multitude    of    circumstances     and 

♦  H.  F.  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  in  "Records  of  the  Past."  See  also 
Lenonnant's  "Chaldean  Magic." 
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influences  affected  the  life  of  man,  they  were 
all  divisible  into  two  classes — those  which  helped 
and  those  which  hindered,  those  which  con- 
tributed to  comfort  and  those  which  brought 
suffering.  There  might  be  a  demon  or  spirit 
for  each  woe  and  for  each  advantage,  but 
they  could  all  be  ranged  in  two  armies,  the 
good  and  the  evil;  and  these  might  each  have 
a  Ruler  whose  emissaries  they  were. 

The  two  Great  Gods  were  well  symbolized 
by  Light  and  Darkness,  because  in  the  opposition 
of  darkness  and  light  the  antagonism  of  good 
and  evil  influences  was  most  clearly  seen.  In 
early  times  men  were  much  impressed  with  the 
contrast  between  day  and  night.  When  the 
night  came  on,  as  they  had  no  method  of 
artificial  lighting,  they  could  neither  walk  nor 
work,  nor  could  they  feel  safe  from  prowling 
beasts  or  murderous  robbers.  In  the  summer 
time  the  nights  were  short,  but  in  winter  the 
long  darkness  was  an  affliction.  The  frosts  of 
winter  deprived  them  of  water,  and  whatever 
their  usual  means  of  subsistence  —  hunting, 
fishing,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — it  was 
sadly  interfered  with.  We  can  hardly  realize 
what  the  contrast  of  summer  and  winter  was 
to  the  fathers  of  the  human  race— the  Sun  high 
in  heaven  at  the  summer   solstice,  and  low  down 
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six  months  afterwards.  The  Sun  was  their 
friend,  their  god;  and  Darkness  was  the  sun's 
enemy,  a  Dragon  which  sought  to  swallow  it 
up.  They  watched  with  dread  the  shortening  of 
the  days  and  the  increasing  power  of  darkness. 
At  Michaelmas  the  long  days  ended,  the 
night  and  day  were  equal,  it  was  an  even 
struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  At 
Christmas  time  came  the  shortest  day,  the  sun 
seemed  conquered  and  dying,  and  they  wept 
for  him.  After  the  spring  equinox  the  day 
began  to  gain  upon  the  night,  the  sun  was 
victorious  over  darkness  and  death;  it  was  the 
Easter  season  of  resurrection  and  rejoicing.  So  the 
great  festivals  of  those  days  were  Nature  festivals. 
The  contrast  and  conflict  was  between  Light 
and  Darkness,  the  Sun  and  the  Dragon.  All 
inferior  powers,  of  good  and  evil,  were  ranged 
under  these  two  sovereign  rulers ;  evil  spirits 
were  demons  of  darkness,  and  good  spirits  were 
angels  of  light.  The  Good  Deity  maintained 
a  universal  providence  and  government  of  the 
world  by  archangels  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
angels  under  them ;  the  Evil  Deity  and  his  subor- 
dinates caused  every  sort  of  mischief;  and  once, 
at  least,  there  was  war  in  heaven,  Michael  and 
his  angels  fighting  against  the  Dragon  and  his 
angels. 
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Thus  the  Devil  of  the  Persians  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  really 
had  only  a  fictitious  existence  in  an  astronomical 
allegory.  The  Hebrew  Satan  is  closely  allied 
to  him,  and  his  name,  which  is  The  Adversary, 
seems  to  concede  his  position  as  the  opponent 
of  the  Good  God.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  however, 
appears  to  deny  the  agency  of  such  an  Ahriman 
when  he  says,  on  behalf  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
— "I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else. 
I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil ;  I  am  the  Lord  that 
doeth  all  these  things."  (Is.  xlvi.,  7.)  A 
Dualism  like  that  of  the  Persians  lands  us  in 
this  dilemma,  that  if  the  evil  deity  is  a  created 
being,  the  Good  Deity,  his  Creator,  is  the 
original  author  of  evil;  and  if  the  Evil  Deity 
is  self-existent,  we  have  two  Eternal  Gods  and 
no  prospect   of  a   final   victory   over   evil. 

The  popular  idea  of  Satan  regards  him  as  a 
fallen  archangel,  who  headed  a  rebellion  in 
heaven,  but  was  conquered  and  cast  out.  He 
is  not  so  distinctly  described  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  conception  is  derived  rather  from  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  poet  restores  the  view  of  the  ancients 
more  than  he  invents  one  of  his  own.  But  such 
a  Satan   as   this — an   archangel   rebelling  against 
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his  Maker,  and  then  tempting  mankind  to  sin — 
does  not  help  us  to  understand  the  origin  of 
moral  evil.  If  the  mother  of  mankind  could 
not  sin  without  a  tempter,  how  could  an 
archangel  do  so?  The  difficulty  is  only  removed 
a   stage   farther  back. 

The  powers  attributed  to  Satan  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  Europe,  were  like  those  which  the 
Persians  assigned  to  Ahriman,  or  the  Babylonians 
to  their  hosts  of  evil  spirits.  Even  Luther 
attributed  his  ailments  and  troubles  to  the 
direct  action  of  Satan:  he  regarded  fools, 
deformed  persons,  the  blind  and  the  dumb  as 
possessed  by  devils,  and  every  form  of  disease 
as  produced  by  Satan  or  by  witches  acting  as 
his  agents.  Hail,  thunder,  and  plagues  had  the 
same  origin;  and  of  course  every  disposition 
to  wrong-doing  felt  in  the  breast  of  man.  But, 
as  already  remarked,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  now  shown  us  the  natural  causes  of  these 
things,  and  left  the  Evil  Spirit  no  sphere  of 
action ;  and  it  may  here  be  added  that  if 
Satan  was  allied  to  Ahriman,  if  Ahriman  was 
the  mythic  Dragon,  and  the  Dragon  was  the 
Darkness,  the  idea  of  a  personal  existence  is 
again  undermined. 

It  was   natural   for  early    thinkers   to   suppose 
Man  was    created    perfect,    and    only    fell    into 
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sin  on  being  tempted.  How  should  the  Good 
God  create  anything  imperfect,  and  how  should 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  be  explained 
except  by  a  fall  from  the  primeval  innocence? 
In  the  Persian  Sacred  Writings  and  on  the 
Babylonian  tablets,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  work  of  the  Good  God  is 
marred  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  Serpent,  "that 
old  serpent  the  Devil."  But  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  the  history  of  the  human  race  are 
more  consistently  explained  by  the  theory  of  the 
lowly  birth  of  Man,  and  his  gradual  growth 
and  rise  out  of  a  condition  of  uninstructed 
childhood.  The  evil  propensities  derived  from 
a  long  line  of  progenitors  linger  still  as  "the 
motions  of  sin  in  his  members."  But  the 
better  law  is  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  gradually 
attain  to  the  complete  spirit  of  charity,  and 
the  full  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule,  because 
the  Providence  of  God  sets  this  ideal  before 
him,  and  only  thus  can  nations  and  individuals 
find  that  smooth  and  easy  relationship  which  is 
the   condition   of    comfort. 

One  great  objection  might  seem  to  lie  against 
the  arguments  of  this  chapter,  and  a  word  must 
be  said  to  remove  it.  A  superficial  view  would 
lead  one  to  say  that  if  there  is  no  Devil  of 
Darkness  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  in 
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a  God  of  Light.  The  parallel  origin  of  the  two 
conceptions  might  make  us  think  so ;  but  the 
belief  in  God's  existence  does  not  rest  now 
upon  its  historical  origin,  it  rests  upon 
reasons .  which  are  sufficient  to  establish  it 
in  every  age.  There  is  this  difference — that 
the  good  arrangements  of  the  world  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  designed,  whereas  the  evil  things 
are  not  arrangeynents  at  all,  but  only  incidental 
inconveniences.  As  Paley  says,  "Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat  with,  and  not  in  order  that 
they  should  ache."  But  on  the  question  of 
God's  existence,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  book  (No.  III.  of 
this  series),  and  the  intended  volume  (No.  V.) 
on   the    Design   Argument. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

WHY   EVIL   HAS   NOT   BEEN    PREVENTED. 

Aliriman  being  out  of  the  way  and  the 
government  of  the  world  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Only  Wise  God,  the  question  is  some- 
times asked,  why  evil  was  not  prevented  from 
arising,  or  why  it  is  not  summarily  suppressed. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  the 
general  argument  of  the  present  volume  limits 
the  omnipotence  of  God  by  contending  that 
evils  arose  because  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, and  continue  because  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  extinction.  A  similar 
objection  lies  against  the  popular  theory,  though 
it  often  remains  unnoticed.  Luther  would  have 
said  that  God  made  his  ear,  but  the  Devil 
caused  it  to  ache;  and  the  popular  theory 
asserts  in  general  terms  that  God  creates  good 
work  and  Satan  spoils  it.  But  if  God  is  thus 
thwarted  by  Satan,  God  is  not  omnipotent : 
nor  would  even  a  final  victory  over  Satan, 
after  thousands  of  years  of  conflict,  establish 
God's  omnipotence,  for  why  was  not  the  con- 
quest  instantaneous  ? 
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It  is  desirable,  however,  to  meet  the  objection 
when  urged  against  our  own  theory.  It  is 
said  that  we  limit  Omnipotence  by  setting  up 
a  conditional  necessity  which  binds  evil  and 
good  in  one  bundle,  and  denies  that  evils  could 
have  been  prevented.  Well,  could  they  have 
been  prevented?  If  so,  why  were  they  allowed? 
To  say  that  God  could  have  prevented  trouble 
and  sin,  but  would  not,  is  to  make  him  the 
author  of  evil  and  to  limit  his  attribute  of 
Goodness.  Why  should  it  shock  us  more  to 
conceive  his  Power  limited  by  the  material  he 
works  with,  and  the  conditions  which  attend 
all  work,  than  to  suppose  his  Goodness  limited 
without   any   necessity   at   all? 

I  hear  the  reply  that  sin  and  trouble  have 
not  been  allowed  without  reason.  They  could 
have  been  prevented,  but  then  something  un- 
desirable would  have  ensued,  or  some  desirable 
end  would  not  have  been  attained.  But  this 
is  a  concession  of  what  I  contend  for,  namely, 
that  there  are  alternatives  between  which  a 
choice  may  be  made,  but  each  alternative  is 
linked  with  its  own  inseparable  circumstances. 
As  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is  said 
that  man  is  liable  to  sin  because  he  possesses 
a  free  will,  and  that  he  was  endowed  .  with 
free  will  to   make    him    something    more    than 
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an  automaton,  as  an  automaton  would  not  be 
capable  of  virtue.  What  is  this  but  saying 
that  the  Creator  could  not  make  a  creature 
free  to  choose  virtue  without  his  being  free  to 
choose  vice?  'Tis  said  that  difficulties  and 
troubles  are  mingled  with  man's  lot  for  the 
purpose  of  discipline ;  'tis  urged  that  by  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted  greater  happiness 
will  at  last  accrue  to  man  and  greater  glory  re- 
dound to  God ;  that  evil  is  not  evil  could  we 
see  and  know  all*  Suppose  we  grant  all 
these  things,  yet  does  not  every  plea  of  the 
kind  call  up  before  the  mind  alternatives,  and 
imply  a  necessity  which  forbids  that  contradic- 
tory plans  should  be  realized  in  the  same 
area?  The  plea  really  admits  that  without  the 
discipline  of  life  the  human  spirit  could  not 
iDe  made  perfect,  and  without  the  things  which 
we  call  evil  the  good  which  God  intends 
would  not  be  brought  to  pass.  The  objector 
•does  the  very  thing  that  he  objects  to,  he 
saves  God's  attributes  of  Goodness  and  Wisdom 
at   the   expense   of  his   attribute    of  Power. 

But  if  the  limitation  of  Power  only  means 
that  no  power  can  make  contradictions  to 
agree,  this  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  limitation. 
It   is   absurd   to   talk   of    parallel   lines    crossing 

*  Brougham's  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
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one  another,  or  the  end  of  a  process  being 
before  the  beginning,  and  nonsense  to  say- 
that  omnipotence  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
these  things.  Omnipotence  should  be  defined 
as  the  power  to  do  all  things  possible.  If  it 
is  made  to  mean  more  than  that,  then  there 
is  no  answer  to  J.  S.  Mill's  argument  that 
either  the  Power  or  the  Goodness  of  the 
Creator  must   be   limited.* 

In  considering  the  laws  of  nature  which,  in 
their  deepest  meaning,  must  remain  what  they 
are  as  long  as  matter  retains  its  present  pro- 
perties— and  in  illustrating  how  the  constitution 
of  Nature  requires  man,  in  all  his  works,  to 
conform  to  its  conditions  and  submit  to  neces- 
sary limitations,  we  have  really  had  before  our 
minds  mathematical  conditions  and  physical 
relations  which  apply  also  to  the  operations  of 
the  Deity.  It  is  true  for  the  Creator  as  well 
as  for  his  creatures,  who  are  made  intellectually 
in  his  image,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  that  the  same  substance  of 
water  cannot  be  at  once  liquid  and  solid,  and 
so  on.  We  actually  find  in  the  Creator's  work 
instances  of  conformity  to  these  conditions.     The 

•  Mill's  Essay  on    Nature.      Mill's  alternative   was  held  by  the 
ancient  Epicureans. 
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lobster  is  made  to  cast  its  shell  because  it 
would  otherwise  be  cramped  in  its  growth. 
The  human  arm  is  made  a  lever  of  the  third 
order,  although  power  is  thus  sacrificed,  because 
the  muscles  can  then  be  more  conveniently 
disposed.  A  certain  long  muscle  required  for 
the  eye,  has  to  be  passed  through  a  loop  and 
bent  back,  to  make  room  for  it  in  the  confined 
space.  To  make  children  careful  and  to  save 
their  lives  they  are  allowed  to  be  hurt  by 
burns  and  bruises.  In  the  solar  system  the 
-earth's  axis  has  to  be  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
to  secure  variety  of  seasons,  and  no  arrangement 
would  give  perpetual  spring  in  all  latitudes. 
The  sun  being  placed  in  the  centre  to  give 
light  to  all  the  planets,  the  more  distant  orbs 
must  get  less  of  it,  although  perhaps  some 
difference  of  atmosphere  or  difference  of  eye 
may  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants. 
If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  earth  a  certain  path 
round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  a  certain  path 
round  the  earth — the  paths  which  they  have — 
it  can  be  done,  but  then  there  will  be  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses  at  calculable  times,  whether 
eclipses  are  desirable  or  not.  In  like  manner 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  necessary 
though  not  desirable,  and  tidal  waves  may 
inevitJiDly   occur   and  devastate  fair  regions. 
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On  every  hand  the  same  kind  of  conditional 
necessity  appears  to  attend  the  divine  operations 
as  waits  upon  human  labours.  Minor  inconve- 
niences are  correlated  with  the  major  advantages 
of  every  scheme.  Particularly  does  the  same 
law  assert  itself  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  method  and  process,  the  stages  of  which 
extend  through  a  greater  or  less  measure  of 
time.  The  end  of  a  thing  may  be  foreseen, 
but  it  must  be  later  than  the  beginning.  The 
tree  must  have  time  to  grow  before  it  can 
bear  fruit ;  and  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  sour 
before  it  becomes  large  and  ripe.  Human 
creatures  must  be  children  first  and  men  after- 
wards, and  men  cannot  become  wise  without 
time  spent  in  learning.  The  moral  stability  and 
experience  of  a  tried  man  can  come  only  after 
the  trials  which  weld  his  nature  into  firmness. 
And  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same  truth 
to  say  that  the  human  race  was  bound  to  go 
through  its  childhood,  with  ages  of  ignorance, 
then  ages  of  guessing  and  mistake,  with  many- 
accidents,  gaining  experience  painfully.  If  we 
recognise  such  truths  as  these,  the  history  of 
the   world  will   not   shake   our  faith  in   God. 

But,  while  the  Divine  operations  equally  with 
human  work  may  have  to  run  in  the  grooves 
of   law,   an   infinite   difference   is   made   through 
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the  Creator's  infinite  knowledge.  Even  with  man 
knowledge  is  power,  and  the  progress  of  science 
enables  us  to  do  wonderful  things;  whence  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  omniscience  of 
God  makes  him  all-powerful.  We  may  so  dwell 
upon  the  difficulties  of  Nature  and  Providence 
as  to  imagine  that  his  omnipotence  is  limited, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  make  us 
think  He  is  less  than  omniscient.  This  is 
important  in  relation  to  those  undesirable  accom- 
paniments of  a  plan  or  scheme  which  would 
cause  disappointment  and  perplexity  to  man. 
The  Omniscient  Being  must  foresee  all  the 
results  of  the  forces  He  sets  in  motion — the 
incidental  as  well  as  the  direct  results — and  He 
is  never  taken  by  surprise.  Whatever  He  desires 
to  bring  about  He  can  effect — so  long,  of 
course,  as  it  is  not  precluded  by  mathematical 
contradiction  or  physical  impossibility,  in  which 
case,  again,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  He  would 
desire  it.  He  can  succeed  in  his  plan  or 
purpose ;  and  if  it  should  carry  with  it  some 
incident  which  He  does  not  want,  He  knows 
of  it  fully  from  the  first,  and  may  either 
neutralize  its  inconvenience  by  some  subsidiary 
arrangement  or  cause  it  to  work  with  other 
things  for  good.  Moreover,  we  may  believe  that 
He   only  accepts   the  incidental   evil  because  the 
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good  is  greater,  and  the  temporary  inconvenience 
will  be   outweighed  by  the  lasting   advantage. 

We  should  not  judge  of  Nature  and  Man, 
of  creation  and  human  life,  as  though  the 
present  state  of  things  were  final,  and  exhibited 
the  Creator's  full  intention.  The  Divine  works 
are  still  in  progress,  and  we  should  pay  heed 
to  their  tendency  and  not  simply  to  their 
present  state  and  stage.  In  the  current  hour 
many  things  are  in  their  crude  and  raw  con- 
dition, or  are  being  ground  in  the  mills  of 
change :  there  is,  therefore,  for  awhile  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  and  pain;  but  we  may  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  great  glory 
that   shall  be  revealed  bye  and  bye. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   FINAL   EXTINCTION   OF   EVIL. 

Although  "evil" — which  often  is  "good  in 
the  making" — has  been  an  inevitable  attendant 
of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Creator,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  everlasting.  When 
the  temple  is  erected  the  scaffolding  and  ladders 
may  be  removed,  and  the  dangers  of  building 
will  be  done  with.  Temporary  inconveniences 
have  been  cheerfully  borne,  for  the  sake  of 
ultimate  advantage ;  but  now  they  can  be 
banished,   and    soon    may   pass   out   of  memory. 

To  be  "delivered  from  evil"  has  been  the 
hope  and  prayer  of  good  men  in  all  ages. 
Such  aspirations  are  prophecies  which  will  one 
day  be  fulfilled,  as  surely  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  good  and  perfect  gifts  is  the  Lord  of 
all  Power  and  Might.  We  shall  not  see  the 
glorious  consummation  in  our  life-time,  but  hke 
General  Wolfe,  we  "can  die  happy"  if  we  are 
assured  that  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  are  broken. 
This  assurance   is  ours. 
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The  inquiry,  as  we  have  conducted  it,  and 
the  evidence  as  we  have  collected  it,  afford 
proof  of  the  diminishing  power  of  evil,  and 
its  tendency  to  w^ar  itself  out.  On  no  other 
theory  but  the  scientific  theory  can  this  con- 
sistently be  the  case.  If  there  were  two  Gods, 
with  Ahriman  equal  to  Ormuzd,  and  opposed 
to  him,  there  would  be  no  hope.  On  the 
popular  theory,  again,  if  Satan  is  at  last  con- 
signed to  the  Lake  of  Fire,  and  impenitent 
men  along  with  him,  there  is  no  moral 
victory  for  God ;  it  is  not  the  actual  destruction 
of  sin;  and  it  does  not  give  the  assurance 
that  no  other  archangel  will  ever  rebel. 
But  evils  which  are  incidental  to  the  progress 
of  a  plan  may  be  left  behind  as  the  plan 
advances ;  accidents  which  result  from  ignorance 
and  carelessness  will  cease  to  occur  when 
time  and  experience  have  brought  wariness 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  moral  education  of  man 
will  ripen  perfectly  with  the  process  of  the 
suns.  There  will  be  an  eventual  triumph  of 
Good  over  Evil.  This  is  now  not  merely  a 
Jewish  prophecy  and  a  Christian  hope,  but  is 
ndicated  by  Science  and  expected  by  philoso- 
phers. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Social 
Statics  has  a  chapter  on  "The  Evanescence  of 
Evil,"    from   which   I   will   make    a   few   extracts 
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in  support  of  this  statement.  He  begins  by 
saying,  "All  evil  results  from  the  non-adaptation 
of  constitution  to  conditions."  He  goes  on  to 
remark,  "  Equally  true  is  it  that  evil  perpetually 
tends  to  disappear.  In  virtue  of  an  essential 
principle  of  life,  this  non-adaptation  of  an 
organism  to  its  conditions  is  ever  being  rectified; 
and  modification  of  one  or  both  continues  until 
the  adaptation  is  complete."  "This  universal  law 
of  physical  modification  is  the  law  of  mental 
modification  also."     Mr.  Spencer  continues  : — 

"But  why  is  not  man  adapted  to  the  social 
state  ? 

"Simply  because  he  yet  partially  retains  the 
characteristics  that  adapted  him  for  an  antece- 
dent state.  The  respects  in  which  he  is  not 
fitted  to  society  are  the  respects  in  which  he 
is  fitted  for  his  original  predatory  life.  His 
primitive  circumstances  required  that  he  should 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own; 
his  present  circumstances  require  that  he  siiould 
not  do  so;  and  in  as  far  as  his  old  attribute 
still  clings  to  him,  in  so  far  is  he  unfit  for 
the  social  state.  All  sins  of  men  against  ,each 
other,  from  the  cannibalism  of  the  Carib  to 
the  crimes  and  venalities  that  we  see  around 
us ;  the  felonies  that  fill  our  prisons,  the 
trickeries    of    trade,   the    quarrellings    of   nation 
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with  nation,  and  of  class  with  class,  the  cor- 
ruptness of  institutions,  the  jealousies  of  caste, 
and  the  scandal  of  drawing-rooms,  have  their 
causes   comprehended  under   this   generalization. 

"  Concerning  the  present  position  of  the 
human  race,  we  must  therefore  say  that  man 
needed  one  moral  constitution  to  fit  him  for 
his  original  state;  that  he  needs  another  to  fit 
him  for  his  present  state;  and  that  he  has 
been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in 
process  of  adaptation.  By  the  term  civilisation 
we  signify  the  adaptation  that  has  already  taken 
place.  The  changes  that  constitute  progress 
are  the  successive  steps  of  the  transition.  And 
the  belief  in  human  perfectibility,  merely 
amounts  to  the  belief,  that  in  virtue  of  this 
process,  man  will  eventually  become  completely 
suited   to   his   mode   of  life." 

Mr.  Spencer  concludes,  "  Thus  the  ultimate 
development     of    the    ideal     man     is     logically 

certain Progress  is  not  an  accident  but 

a  necessity.  Instead  of  civilisation  being  artificial 
it  is  a  part  of  nature,  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
development  of  the  embryo   or  the  unfolding  of 

a    flower As   surely   as    there   is  any 

efficacy  in  educational  culture,  or  any  meaning 
in  such  terms  as  habit,  custom,  practice ;  so  surely 
must  the  human  faculties  be  moulded  into  complete 
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fitness  for  the  social  state;  so  surely  must  the 
things  we  call  evil  and  immorality  disappear;. 
so  surely  must  man  become  perfect." 

The  way  in  which  the  extinction  of  evil  will 
come  about  we  can  anticipate,  for  it  will  be 
through  the  continued  operation  of  those 
influences  which  are  causing  evils  to  diminish 
now.  The  crude  and  raw  condition  of  things 
with  which  mankind  had  to  begin  is  passed 
by  and  superseded  in  the  course  of  time 
through  the  working  out  of  wise  purpose. 
Ignorance,  the  occasion  of  so  many  evils,  is 
being  gradually  lessened ;  and  the  scientific 
knowledge^  which  is  especially  power,  is  daily 
being  increased  and  diffused.  The  wisdom 
and  moral  control,  which  are  more  important 
than  material  things,  will  grow  from  more  to 
more  through  the  teaching  of  experience  and 
the  Divine  Providence  which  ensures  progress. 

We  may  expect  that  the  earth  will  become 
more  completely  subdued  to  man's  needs,  by 
the  tunnelling  of  hills,  by  the  bridging  of  rivers, 
and  the  draining  of  marshes,  and  more  scientific 
cultivation.  Inventions  and  processes  following  in 
the  wake  of  new  discoveries,  will  make  the 
necessaries  of  life  abundant  and  the  comforts 
common.  Although  the  war  of  the  elements 
cannot  be  stayed,   the  means   of  protection  will 
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be  improved,  and  ships  will  either  weather  the 
storm  or  be  able  to  keep  out  of  its  circle. 
We  may  even  learn  more  effectually  to  turn 
aside  the  lightning  and  to  avoid  the  lines  of 
earthquake  activity.  Accidents  will  be  fewer, 
and  those  which  occur  will  meet  with  more 
skilful  treatment.  Disease  will  find  no  entrance, 
or  remedies  will  be  quick  and  efficacious  :  already 
we  escape  small-pox  by  vaccination ;  and  chloro- 
form, which  allows  painless  surgical  operations,  is 
a  gift  of  heaven,  the  earnest  of  many  more. 
When  the  laws  of  inheritance  come  to  be  re- 
garded, and  parents  take  greater  care  of  their 
own  health  and  habits,  babes  will  be  better  con- 
ditioned from  their  birth,  and  wise  sons  shall 
make  glad  fathers.  Increased  natural  capacity, 
through  gradual  improvement  of  the  brain,  will 
enable  young  people  more  easily  to  master  the 
business  of  life.  Wise  legislators  making  only 
timely  changes  and  reforms,  the  march  of  the 
•community  will  go  on  "without  hurry  and 
without   waiting,"  and   none   will   lag  behind. 

Man  will  achieve  self-conquest  as  well  as  the 
conquest  of  Nature,  and  make  moral  progress 
equal  to  his  intellectual  advance.  The  easier 
conditions  of  life  will  lessen  the  temptation  to 
«teal  or  over-reach  ;  better  health  will  favour  better 
tempers,  and  private  quarrels  will  die  away.    The 
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commercial   intercourse  of  nations   will   indispose 

them   to   engage    in   war;    such   disputes    as    do 

arise   will   be   settled   by   arbitration,  and   at  last 

we   may  even   see   a   "federation   of  the   world." 

These  influences  coming  to  the  aid  of  Christian 

exhortation,     conversion    will    be    rapid    in     the 

latter   days.      It    shall    no    more    be    said    that 

the   greatest  enemy   of  man   is    man.      Universal 

good-will   and   brotherly   co-operation   shall   make 

the    earth    as    Paradise;    and    such    sorrows   as 

may     after     all     remain     shall     be     soothed     by 

sympathy     and     be     made     light     by      cheerful 

resignation     to     the     wise     decrees    of    Heaven. 

Death   will   have   to  be   met   at   last,    but  it  will 

only    come    when    fulness    of    years     has    been 

attained,   and   the  young    people    of    the  family 

will  be   able   to   say   of  each  old   grandfather  as 

he  passes  from   their  view, — 

"  He  sets 

As  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes  not  down 

Behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides  obscured 

Among  the  tempests  of  the  sky,  but  melts 

Away  into  the  light  of  heaven." 

It  seems  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  go 
further.  The  future  world  is  to  us  an  "undis- 
covered country."  Yet,  as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
when  rightly  ascertained  for  the  earth,  was  found 
applicable  to  the  heavens,  so  the  laws  of 
progress   and   the     influences    which    lessen  evil 
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would  seem  to  be  the  same  for  the  next  life 
as  for  this.  We  think  they  are  so,  and  we 
look  for  nothing  less  than  the  eventual  dis- 
appearance of  evil  from  the  universe  altogether. 
Its  extinction  in  one  world  will  be  the  earnest 
of  its  extinction  in  all.  Its  waning  influence, 
which  we  already  see,  is  the  pledge  that  it  will 
die  out  from  the  earth.  Its  death  knell  will 
sound  all  the  sooner  if  we  give  our  aid  to  the 
powers  that  fight  against  it — the  better  spirit 
within  ourselves,  and  the  wiser  and  more 
humane  influences  which  are  abroad.  "Ring 
out  wild  bells — ring  out  the  want,  the  care, 
the  sin,  the  faithless  coldness  of  the  times. 

•*  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
"With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

*•  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

*'  Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  > 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years   of  peace. 

"  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
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